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Into the mill go the logs ... paper in embryo form, while 
Quaker Keystone Brand Chlorine waits to lend its efficient aid. 

No matter where your plant may be located, Quaker 
Keystone Chlorine will come to you quickly and safely. 

Our plants are established in all parts of the country. 
Deliveries are made in single unit tank cars of 16 and 30 
tons each and multi-unit cars of 15 one-ton containers. 
--- Also small cylinders of 100 and 150 pounds capacity. 

Behind this Quaker Keystone service lie the many years’ 
experience which have created the present demand for this 
quality chlorine in the paper industry. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


You, too, may enjoy all the advantages of this service, 
which includes expert advice by our technical staff, who will 


gladly assist in working out manufacturing problems in- 
volving the use of chlorine. 


Write us about your problems today! 


Other Chemicals for the Paper Industry 
CAUSTIC SODA - SODIUM ALUMINATE:- PENCHLOR 
(Super-test Calcium Hypochlorite) - PENCHLOR ACID- 
PROOF CEMENT - ALUM - ANHYDROUS AMMONIA - 


BLEACHING POWDER (Standard Strength) - CARBON 
TETRA - CHLORIDE. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN ANNOUNCES PLANS 






Prince Rupert Project Changes Name From Mutual Pulp & Paper Mills to 
British-American Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd.—Selects Officers 


The Prince Rupert pulp and paper pro- 
ject, said to be one of the most important 
developments in the industry on this coast 
in recent years, has now reached the stage 
where organization is virtually completed, 
and actual construction of the mill is 
expected to be begun within sixty days, 
according to Mr. Frank L. Buckley, chair- 
man and managing director. After a 
series of delays necessitated by uncertain- 
ty over a choice of site and availability 
of power, executives of the company told 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY that the program would go right 
ahead, that the last barriers had been 
hurdled. 


The company is to be known as Brit- 
ish-American Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd. 
For preliminary organization purposes 
the concern was known as Mutual Pulp 
& Paper Company, but this title has now 
been abandoned. Details of financing 
have been practically completed, Mr. 
Buckley said. 

President of British-American will be 
Joseph L. Stewart, of the Pacific Coast 
Joint Stock Land Bank, San Francisco. 
Vice-president and treasurer is Edward 
A. Thompson, director of California 
Western States Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco and Sacramento; manag- 
ing director and chairman of the board 
is Frank L. Buckley, lumberman and 
logging operator of Vancouver, B. 

Other directors are: David D. Bohannon, 
San Francisco real estate investment 
man; Harry E. Sanders, of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, San Francisco; Gor- 
don N. Lants, of Balfour Guthrie & 
Company, San Francisco; Alfred Har- 
greave, of Eastman Kodak Company, 
San Francisco. Several additional Ca- 
nadian and American directors, including 
a banker, will join the list shortly. 

Mr. Buckley, chief executive officer of 
British-American, has been an active fig- 
ure in the lumber, timber and logging 
business of British Columbia for many 
years. He was head of the British-Cana- 
dian Lumber Corporation and the old 
Pacific Coast mills in Vancouver and for 
some time has been president of Buckley 
Securities, Ltd., and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Vancouver, 








and Directors — Construction to Start 


Victoria & Eastern Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company (Great Northern of Can- 
ada). He has held extensive timber 
tracts on the Queen Charlotte Islands 
and in the Skeena River belt on the 
British Columbia mainland and operated 
the Massett Timber & Trading Company. 
During the war years his enterprises ac- 
counted for about 50 percent of the air- 
plane spruce stock which was taken out 
of Northern British Columbia forests for 
the Imperial Munitions Board and the 
French government. 

Capitalization of the company has been 
fixed at $6,000,000 first mortgage 5 per- 
cent bonds, $2,500,000 preferred stock, 
and 1,050,000 common shares. 

Ultimate capacity of the British-Amer- 
ican will be at least 500 tons daily, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckley. At present, 
however, plans contemplate erection of a 
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unit to take care of half that capacity. 
No contracts have actually been award- 
ed yet, but it is expected that some will 
be placed during the next several weeks. 
Inasmuch as the company has acquired 
the Dominion government drydock site at 
Prince Rupert the foundations are al- 
ready available, so that an important fea- 
ture of most pulp mill construction is 
eliminated at the outset. Engineering de- 
tails in connection with the job are in 
the hands of L. A. DeGuere of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis., who has made several 
visits to the property during the last few 
months and has made a close study of 
power features. 

“We propose to make our mill a high 
grade bleached sulphite pulp proposi- 
tion,” said Mr. Buckley. ‘The pulp will 
be suitable for rayon manufacture, and 
we expect that a large proportion of our 
output will be used for that purpose in 
the British Isles and the eastern Uni 
States. Our tidewater location will give 
us the advantage of the comparatively 
cheap water haul to those markets. When 
we get fully established we hope, if sales 
conditions warrant, to increase capacity 
of the mill another 250 tons and our 
present program is benig mapped with 
that ultimate end in view.” 

When British-American took over the 
Prince Rupert drydock as a site it ac- 
quired the power plant there as well, so 
the company will be able to produce a 
good deal of its own power, and the 
supply will be augmented by power pur- 
chased from Northern B. C. Power Com- 
pany at Prince Rupert. Water will be 
piped in from Shawatlans Lake. 

The company controls four and a half 
billion feet of timber, chiefly good pulp- 
ing spruce, on the Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands and along the Skeena and Naas 
rivers tributary to Prince Rupert. Most 
of this pulpwood will be rafted down 
the rivers direct to the mill, eliminating 
the cost of rail haul. 


DeGuere’s Broad Experience 


Mr. L. A. DeGuere, who is to have 
charge of the design and construction of 


the 


British-American plant at Prince 
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L. A. DE GUERE 
Pulp and Paper Mill Engineer 
To Design and Build the British 
American Mill 


Rupert, has had many years of experi- 
ence in the pulp and paper industry. 

His contact with the industry began in 
1894 when he went to work for Mr. C. B. 
Pride of Appleton, who was at that time 
one of the leading mill designers of the 
country, and for eleven years Mr. De- 
Guere had charge of all drafting work. 

In 1905 Mr. DeGuere left Mr. Pride’s 
employ and went to Grand Rapids, Wis- 
consin (now Wisconsin Rapids), where 
he formed a partnership with J. C. Ja- 
cobson, who had been in business for 
five years. The two men worked as 
partners until 1911 when Mr. DeGuere 
established his own engineering office in 
Wisconsin Rapids. For a period of al- 
most five years, from 1926 to 1931, he 
maintained two offices, the second being 
in Tacoma, Washington. 


Mr. DeGuere says that, “During this 
period I have seen the pulp and paper 
industry grow from a child in swaddling 
clothes to one of the largest and most 
important industries in the states of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and to a considerable 
extent in Minnesota. Other sections of 
the country, notably the South and the 
West, have developed into important 
pulp and paper manufacturing centers 
since, but little was known of the indus- 
try in those regions when I first began 
my career as a draftsman. 

“Beginning with about the year 1890 
and continuing for a period of approxi- 
mately thirty years there was a very rapid 
development of the industry in Wiscon- 
sin and adjoining states. Most of this 
growth was based upon the use of wood 
pulp, as the sulphite process was just 
getting away to a good start. The sul- 
phate process was not as yet known at 
least in this country at that time. Mills 
were being built rapidly where there was 
water power developed or undeveloped 
water power available. Wood was cheap, 
likewise labor and fuel. Men worked 11 
to 13 hours per day at wages anywhere 
from 50 cents per day to $3.00, which 
was about the maximum paid skilled help 
such as machine tenders, and $1.25 per 
day was the going wage for so-called 
backtenders. 

‘Capacities were for the most part small 
as compared with present day outputs. A 


50-ton per day mill was a large plant for 
a new venture. The industry had its ups 
and downs, and it was not uncommon for 
a mill or several mills to be idle for sev- 
eral months at a time, although since the 
year 1900 there has been little protracted 
idleness of plants with the exception of 
what took place during the recent depres- 
sion.” 

During the period that Mr. DeGuere 
was employed by Mr. Pride he assisted in 
the design and construction of a number 
of plants that are operating today upon 
an enlarged basis, among them being the 
following: Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Wausau Paper Mills, Northwest Paper 
Company and Northern Paper Mills. 

Since engaging in pulp and paper mill 
engineering for himself Mr. DeGuere has 
been retained to design new plants, ex- 
tensions and improvements for a large 
number of mills throughout the United 
States, Canada and New Zealand. 

For a period of fifteen years he has 
handled practically all of the engineering 
work for the Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company of Wisconsin Rapids 
with mills at that town, Biron, Stevens 
Point and Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Among the other mills with whom he 
has worked are: Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, with mills at Port Edwards 
and Nekoosa, Wisconsin; Whiting Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin; Wausau Paper Mills at Brokaw, Wis- 
consin; Grandfather Falls Company, 
Merrill, Wisconsin; Tomahawk Kraft Pa- 
per Company, Tomahawk, Wisconsin; 
Rhinelander Paper Company, Rbhine- 
lander, Wisconsin; Neenah Paper Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wisconsin; Riverside Pa- 
per Corporation, Appleton, Wisconsin; 
Badger Paper Company, Peshtigo, Wis- 
consin; Hoskin Paper Company, Meno- 
ninee, Michigan; Sterling Pulp & Paper 
Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Cor- 
nell Wood Products Company, Cornell, 
Wisconsin; Daniels Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rhinelander, Wisconsin; Wolf 
River Paper & Fibre Company, Shawano, 
Wisconsin; the Shaffer Pulp Company, 
Tacoma, Washington; Westminster Paper 
Mills, New Westminster, B. C.; The 
Whakatane Paper Mills Limited, Auck- 


The power plant of the Northern B.C. 

Electric Company at Prince em will 
furnish the British-American mill 

part of its power requirements. 


with 


land, New Zealand; and the Watab Pa- 
per Company, Sartell, Minnesota. 

The products of these mills vary from 
groundwood to rag content bond, glas- 
sine and kraft. 

Again quoting Mr. DeGuere, “I do not 
expect to see much expansion in the pa- 
per industry in the way of extensive en- 
largements or new plants in the Middle 
West, either in the United States or 
in Canada, but I believe there will be 
steady expansion in the West and the 
South. The South will manufacture 
coarse wrappings, probably at sometime 
newsprint, although the development of 
the latter industry in the South is not 
likely to have the effect of injuring north- 
ern United States mills since there are 
very few still making newsprint. 

“TI expect to see the Western develop- 
ment mainly in the sulphite pulp indus- 
try, although with the offer of exception- 
ally cheap power from government 
sources, the newsprint industry in the 
West will no doubt be stimulated. The 
South has the advantage of being nearer 
to the large consuming markets, and fur- 
thermore the opportunity of manufactur- 
ing both pulp and paper under one roof. 
As it is not economical to manufacture 
newsprint on a large scale by having 
separate pulp and paper plants, the West 
will have the disadvantage of extra cost 
to get their product to the markets, hence 
the most important problem for the West 
Coast people to consider is cheaper cost 
of transportation.” 





ANOTHER B. C. MILL PROJECT 


A crew of eight men, under W. M. 
Meehan, has been engaged on northern 
Vancouver Island checking up on water- 
power possibilities for a projected pulp 
and rayon mill. 

J. P. Meehan, of Vancouver, who says 
that he represents large United States 
financial interests, claims that hemlock 
such as found in the British Columbia 
south coastal region is one of the best 
raw materials for manufacture of rayon, 
and that he and his associates have ex- 
tensive holdings of such timber. 


A site for the proposed mill has not 
yet been located, although Squamish, at 
the head of Howe Sound, has been con- 
sidered. Squamish would have the double 
advantage of being on tidewater and the 
southern terminus of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 





“DAD” WOOD RECOVERING 


Mr. A. D. “Dad” Wood, superinten- 
dent of the Shaffer Pulp Company, Ta- 
coma, Washington, is well on his way to 
recovery from a serious automobile acci- 
dent which occurred the middle of Oc- 
tober. 

His many friends throughout the coun- 
try will be happy to know that “Dad” is 
getting better more rapidly than the doc- 
tors expected. According to word from 
Arthur W. Berggren, vice-president of 
the Shaffer Pulp Company, ‘“Dad’s” 
broken right arm, broken left leg and 
bruised shoulder are mending satisfac- 
torily, and his friends can reach him at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

When told by his physician that he 
would very likely have to keep off his 
broken leg for six months, “Dad” turn- 
ed to Mrs. Wood, and with his never 
failing humor remarked, “‘Just think how 
much better it is to hear that from a 
doctor than from a judge.” 
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COAST TAPPI HOLDS 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


HE Fall meeting of the Pacific Sec- 

tion of TAPPI held in Seattle, Oc- 

tober 25th and 26th, was a success 
in every way. Under the general chair- 
manship of Earl G.: Thompson the gath- 
ering ‘was well planned: and each part of 
. interesting program clicked as sched- 
u * 

More than one hundred and fifty men 
attended the two-day meeting, which of- 
ficially opened Friday morning. But 
many were on hand at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel in Seattle Thursday eve- 
ning, October 24th, to talk with friends 
they had not seen for some time. 

Chairman of the Pacific Section, My- 
ron Black of Spokane, opened’ the busi- 
ness meeting Friday morning and intro- 
duced National Secretary Ronald G. Mac- 
donald, who brought a message from the 
National President Clark C. Heritage. 
The second half of Mr. Macdoriald’s talk 
was presented at the banquet that eve- 
ning. His entire message appears farther 
along in this article. 


John Strange 


John Strange, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, appeared on the 
program after Mr. Macdonald’s talk. He 
exhibited moving pictures of the Insti- 
tute and its equipment for performing 
research work on the problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Following the showing of the moving 
pictures, Mr. Strange spoke on the work 
of the Central Grading Committee under 
the NRA code and the methods by which 
this grading of papers is to be continued 
under the auspices of the American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association. Mr. Strange 
summarized his talk for PACIFIC PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY, which appears 


elsewhere in this article. 
Dr. Benson 


Dr. H. K. Benson of the Department 
of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, summarized the pa- 
pers presented at the recent American 
Chemical Society meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, which dealt with problems of in- 
terest to the pulp industry. The papers 
summarized by Dr. Benson were: 

Sub-Microscopic Structure of Cellulose 
by O. L. Spousler, professor of botany 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Micellar Structure as Related to Cellulose 
by Dr. James W. McBain, Stanford Uni- 
versity; The Polyuronides of Wood by 
Dr. Ernest Anderson, Division of Plant 
Biology, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington and the Department of Chemistry, 
University of Arizona; The Lignin of 
Wood by Dr. Walter M. Fuchs, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; and, Cellulose 
Derivatives by Ralph E. Montonna, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


The Luncheon 


The luncheon on Friday was attended 
by the ladies and all enjoyed a very in- 
teresting and informative talk by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abbott Boone of the 
United States Army, who spoke on 
“What the United States and the World 
May Expect from the [Italo-Ethiopian 
Situation.” 

Friday Afternoon 

The afternoon session opened with a 
showing of moving pictures by John 
Strange on the fibre structure of cellulose 
and the effects of these fibres of chemi- 
cals and beating. 

George H. McGregor, technical direc- 
tor of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, presented 


a summary of his original research work 
on the Relation Between the*Physical and 
Chemical Qualities of presenttaive 
Types of Pulp. Mr. McGregor’s paper 
is appearing in PACIFIC PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY, the second installment 
is to be found in this number. 

Carl Fahlstrom, technical superinten- 
dent of the Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, Washington, presented his 
work on Sulphate Pulp Quality Control. 
Mr. Fahlstrom’s paper appears in full 
in this issue. 

The next speaker, Harold A. Erikson, 
came from Stockholm, Sweden, to tell 
the members of the Pacific Coast Section 
of TAPPI about the hot air pulp dryer 
developed by his company, the Swedish 
Fan Manufacturing Company (Svenska 
Flaktfabriken). Mr. Erikson, director of 
foreign sales, arrived in the United States 
early in October to arrange for sales con- 
nections and to study the engineering 
practices in American mills. 

Mr. Erikson described his company’s 
drying method in detail. Briefly, it cov- 
ered the following salient points: 

Pulp dried in the Swedish Fan Manu- 
facturing Company’s dryer does not come 
in contact with any hot surfaces. Drying 
is by convection and radiation only, and 
is accomplished very slowly, the sheet re- 
turning the full length of the dryer thir- 
teen times. 

The dryer is available in two types, the 
horizontal, which substitutes entirely for 


the cylinder drying section of the conven- 
tional machine; and, the vertical type 
which can be added on to the regular 
cylinder drying section of machines al- 


ready operating. In the latter type the 
pulp sheet is carried up and down over 
rollers and between steam heated coils 
which it never touches. Pulp is only par- 
tially dried on the cylinder dryers and 
then finally dried on the air dryer. 

The horizontal type, which takes the 
place of a cylinder section, occupies the 
same space as the conventional dryer sec- 
tion. The pulp sheet is formed in the 
same way as at present, either on cylinder 
molds or on a fourdrinier, the new type 
dryer takes the pulp directly from the 
press section at the wet end of the ma- 
chine. 

The hot air dryer is of steel frame 
construction heavily insulated inside and 
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out. Both ends are enclosed with win- 
dows permitting a view of the operations. 
The sheet is carried through automatical- 
ly, never breaking. It floats through on 
conveyors and is never under tension. 

According to Mr. Erikson, the blower 
system, which blows warm, dry air 
through the dryer and exhausts it at the 
roof, prevents the temperature of the 
pulp from exceeding 135 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The temperature of the pulp sheet 
is gradually brought up to this level so 
all danger of molding is eliminated. 

Moist air is carried out through heat 
exchangers which transfers the heat to 
the incoming dry air. 

Mr. Erikson stated that the air dryer 
reduces steam consumption to 1.15 
pounds of steam per pound of water 
evaporated. 

Pulp entering the dryer at 45% bone 
dry and coming out at 90% bone dry 
consumes from 1.15 to 1.20 pounds of 
steam per pound of pulp. 

The Swedish dryer has but one drive, 
and that at the wet end. All floor space 
at the rear of the machine is clear. There 
are no visible air ducts or outside steam 
pipes to require insulation. 


Advantages 


The advantages of drying by the hot 
air method are, according to Mr. Erik- 
son, softer, more porous pulp; a pulp 
that can be hydrated in about half the 
time required to hydrate cylinder dried 
pulp; case-hardening is prevented; pre- 
vents loss of color and of strength; and 
saves steam over the conventional method. 

Power required to drive this dryer is 
about 70 H.P. for 100 tons. 


Friday Banquet 


Myron W. Black, chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI, served as toast- 
master and introduced Ronald G. Mac- 
donald, National Secretary of TAPPI. 
Mr. Macdonald explained the aims of 
the technical organization and delivered 
a poem written by National President 
Clark C. Heritage as his message to the 
Pacific Section. 

Cassius E. Gates, prominent Seattle at- 
torney and former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was introduced by Mr. 
Black. Mr. Gates spoke on “Back to the 
Main Road,” emphasizing the need for 
sound, sensible government. 

After the dinner an orchestra played 
for dancing. 

Saturday Morning 

Kenneth Shibley, water treatment engi- 
neer, described the advances made in the 
treating of water for mill purposes. Mr. 
Shibley spoke of several modern filtration 
plants completed this year for Pacific 
Coast pulp and paper mills, emphasiz- 
ing recent improvements in methods of 
control, 

There is an awakened sense, Mr. Shib- 
ley stated, of the necessity for clean water 
and its intimate relation to the control 
of slime in the mill processes. Develop- 
ments in remote control apparatus have 
materially added to the efficiency and 
automatic operation of filtration plants. 
There is also a realization, he said, for 
control of slime in the mill through the 
use of chloramines in mill white water 
circuits. 
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Paul Bovard, consulting engineer of 
San Francisco, who has had many years 
experience in water treatment work, led 
the discussion following Mr. Shibley’s 
talk. This discussion follows: 


Discussion of Mr. Shibley’s Paper 
Mr. Paul Bovard: 


In the Northwest your water problem 
was always thought to be easy, particular- 
ly in the plants of large capacity. I can 
remember the first filtration plant that 
was installed in the Northwest. It was to 
remove suspended matter. It was later 
discovered that bacteriological efficiency 
was also required. The progress in de- 
velopment of chemical devices for sterili- 
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zation and coagulation permit larger 
chemical dosage capacities with less in- 
vestment. Now the installation of auto- 
matic devices control chemical dosages 
with economy. It is very easy to waste 
50 percent of the chemicals applied in 
the filtration process. It should be watch- 
ed with the same care that any other 
processes in the paper mill are controlled. 
Industrial operators were the first to ap- 
ply technical control of the filtration pro- 
cess. Municipal domestic water plants 
led the way but industries were first to 
see the importance of high bacteriological 
efficiency. All the streams that need to 
be filtered are polluted. Surface supplies 
on the Pacific Coast have a high degree 
of pollution. The effect of pollution in 
some plants is not particularly noticeable 
but as the high quality of paper is be- 
coming more and more important to the 
distributor, the details of plant operation 
necessitate analyses of the difficulties 
which are encountered. Some of these 
difficulties happen to be bacteriological 
and filtration equipment assists in the 
correction. Mill water supplies are prac- 
tically all treated with chlorine and am- 
monia for the reason that chlorine alone 
will not be sufficiently effective in most 
waters. It has been found difficult to 
obtain a chlorine residual without filtra- 
tion. This paper of Mr. Shibley’s demon- 
strates a progressive step in the industrial 
application of chemicals in the purifica- 
tion process. The operators have not 
previously felt the necessity for spending 
the amount of money required for a full 
automatic type of control. 


Dr. E. C. Lathrop: 


I do not think ‘that the obvious things 
are the things we most frequently over- 
look. Some years ago I was talking to a 
manufacturer in the East and he said 
that they had no chemical problems at 
their plant, and I asked him if they used 
water.—14.000,000 gallons of water a 
day. I pointed out that he had a very 
large chemical problem. We all realize 
that in the paper industry 99 per cent of 
our chemical usage is in water. My feel- 
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ing is that before we get through we are 
going to learn a lot more about some 
of the things in water and its effect on 
color. One of the things that impressed 
me is automatic control. We had prac- 
tically no valves at all and some twenty 
years ago started automatic control to 
eliminate human error. The installations 
of these new filtration plants are a very 
marked example of what can be done 
through control in the paper industry. 


Mr. William Breitenbach: 
Have you had any experience with new 
automatic pH control? There is some 


equipment put out by Leeds & Northrup 
which sets instruments for certain pH. 


Mr. Shibley: 


During the past summer I had occa- 
sion to investigate two plants that are 
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using it. The cost is plenty high. Au- 
tomatic control would probably cost $8,- 
000 installed for a plant of say 20 mil- 
lion gallons per day capacity. The out- 
standing installation of that sort in the 
pulp and paper industry is at the plant 
of the E. B. Eddy Company. I had some 
correspondence with the superintendent 
of their filtration plant and he told me 
that in his opinion he believed we would 
get good results and at less cost by con- 
trolling chemical dosage via the raw wa- 
ter meter. 

Dr. Lathrop: 

We had a lot of trouble at that time 
(referring to previous experience in an- 
other industry) because we did not have 
automatic valves. Later we had occasion 
to try electrical control on Mississippi 
River water. The apparatus worked fair- 
ly satisfactorily but we had to persuade 
the operators to keep it in operation. It 
would get out of whack and they would 
have to get experts down to put it in 
shape. My own feeling is that pH does 
not need to be controlled as exactly as 
said by the people that sell the instru- 
ments. What we are looking for is to 
see that things don’t get away from us. 
Test just enough so we know the de- 
mands. 

Mr. Shibley: 

Yes. Reasonably close dosage control 
is what is essential. In my opinion a set- 
tling basin is one of the principal factors 
required in proper filtration. At least 
85 per cent of the removal and condi- 
tioning of the water must be done in the 
settling basin. If you stop to think what 
that means in filtration—the fellow run- 
ning a pulp mill is in the paper busi- 
ness—not the water business. Getting 
the water problem behind him he is thar 
much better off. We know that in those 
mills where we have adequate prepara- 
tion of water before filtration our trou- 
bles are at a minimum. 

Mr. Douglas: 

What is approximate amount of wash 
water that is normal? 

Mr. Shibley: 

About 2 per cent to 5 per cent of the 
total amount filtered is good practice. 
The plant at West Linn today is operat- 
ing under about 2 per cent. The reason 
being that the settling basins are of large 
capacity and the water before reaching 
the filters is adequately prepared. 

Mr. Cohan: ’ 

Announced he was with the Leeds and 
Northrup Co. and was glad to hear that 
the subject of DH had come up. 

Mr. George H. McGregor: 

Have you had any experience in chlor- 
ine ammonia ratios with the possibility of 
saving in chlorine with pre-formed chlor- 
amine? 

Mr. Bovard: 

It is possible to preform chloramine, 
but the toxic value of any NH:CL is 
based on a time factor. The tests usually 
show that if you preform monochlora- 
mine and apply that to an infected sam- 
ple immediately there will not be full 
toxic value. There will be sterilization 
depending on the amount of monochlor- 
amine applied to the sample. Dichlora- 
mine is a little more potent as you are 
working with a lower pH and the sta- 
bility is less but the toxic value is more. 
Therefore, there is a point where it is 
possible to determine whether you should 
use preformed chlorine. If you make 
chloramine from sodium hypochlorite 
and ammonium chloride or sulfate of 
ammonia you can get toxic value by high 
pH, stability depending on high pH. In 
the paper business we are working at 
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lower pH, probably under 6. Therefore, 
if it is a question of applying high alka- 
linity preformed monochloramine you 
will not get very far with economy with 
paper mill circuits. That does not apply 
on the matter of the water supply enter- 
ing the plant. In the water supply the 
attempt is made to maintain a pH be- 
tween 6 and 7, or perhaps in your plant 
about 7. Preformed stable monochlora- 
mine will furnish the toxic values. I 
think you are perfectly justified in carry- 
ing on experiments with monochloramine 
at a location where you contact the white 
water circuits at the lowest chlorine de- 
mand. There is much work to be done 
on chlorine ammonia applications to pro- 
duce toxic efficiency. This will require 
data on the chlorine demand stability of 
the chloramine and concentration re- 
quired for the contact time. 
Pulping of Age Rings of Fir 

Dr. H. K. Benson of the Department 
of Chemical Engineering, University. of 
Washington, described the work done in 
the University’s experimental laboratories 
on the pulping of age rings of Douglas 
fir. R. B. Colby and M. D. Schmid are 
engaged in this work. 

Frank McLeod explained the work 
being done at the University of Washing- 
ton laboratories on the ‘bleaching of 
Douglas fir. 

Fourdrinier Wires 

William E. Buchanan of the Appleton 
Wire Works, Appleton, Wisconsin, dis- 
cussed the manufacture and use of four- 
drinier wires and answered a number of 


questions. 
The New Officers 
Before adjourning, the Pacific Section 


of TAPPI elected the following officers 
to serve during 1935-1936. 

William R. Barber was chosen as chair- 
man. Mr. Barber served as first vice- 
chairman this year and arranged for the 
papers presented on the program of this 
meeting. He is a chemist in the Techni- 
cal Control Department of the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Company at Camas, 
Washington. 

Carl Fahlstrom, technical superinten- 


dent, Longview Fibre Company, Long- 
view, Washington, was elected vice-chair- 
man. 

Earl G. Thompson, Northwest repre- 
sentative of the Great Western Electro- 
chemical Company of San Francisco, was 
chosen as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who lives in Seattle, was general 
chairman of the Fall meeting. 

Andreas Christensen of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company, was 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The other member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be Myron W. 
Black, retiring chairman. 

Officers who served during 1934-1935 
were: Myron W. Black of the Inland Em- 
pire Paper Company, Spokane, chair- 
man; William R. Barber, first vice-chair- 
man; Leo S. Burdon, manager of the 
Soundview Pulp Company of Everett, 
second vice-chairman; and Walter S. 
Hodges of Portland, secretary-treasurer. 

The Pacific Section voted to abolish 
the office of second vice-chairman, substi- 
tuting an additional member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The ladies program was arranged by 
Mrs. A. S. Quinn of Seattle. A bridge 
party was held Friday afternoon for the 
many ladies attending the meeting. 

Saturday evening a cabaret dinner was 
served in the Wooden Shoe room of the 
New Washington Hotel. Earl Thompson 
had arranged an enjoyable program of 
entertainment and an excellent dance or- 
chestra provided music. 


Grading Work 


John Strange of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, and formerly secre- 
tary ef the Central Grading Committee, 
Paper Industry Authority, presented a 
paper covering the progress made in 
grading work under the code and outlin- 
ing the work that is now being done and 
planned for the future. Mr. Strange has 
summarized his paper for Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry as follows: 

“The grading of papers;.undoubtedly 
was given more concentrated attention 
under the recent Code Administration 
than at any other time in the history of 
the industry. 
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“Recently, however, there has been an 
abatement of this activity, and some have 
wondered whether the feverish action en- 
gendered by the codes was merely a flash- 
in-the-pan; whether it was a temporary 
move to meet a transitory condition. The 
answer is very definitely, NO! Grading 
committees still exist, and papers are still 
being graded. This is merely a breathing 
spell in which the validity of the estab- 
lished grades is being tested and in which 
thought is being given to the develop- 
ment of an even more comprehensive 
program. 

“There were four outstanding reasons 
why grading was imperative under the 
NRA. The first was the open-price fil- 
ing provision of the code; the second was 
the rampant phenomenon of ‘quality up- 
ping’; the third was the’need for an ade- 
quate classification; and the fourth was 
the necessity for definition of trade cus- 
toms differentials. 

Relationship Between Price and Grade 

“Tt is manifest that the successful work- 
ing of such a system demands an accur- 
ately defined product. Published prices 
are completely confusing unless one 
knows the quality of product referred to 
by these prices. To say that an automo- 
bile costs one thousand dollars means 
nothing until one knows whether it is a 
Ford or a Rolls Royce. The mere filing 
of samples without grade specifications 
does not cure the situation; there must be 
an official and significant way of evalu- 
ating the products in order that the filed 
prices may assume significance. Be- 
cause of the excess capacity and the de- 
flated condition of the market, there was 
an intense competition for available busi- 
ness. This led to cutthroat practice. 

“There is more than one way of in- 
dulging in this form of competition. The 
obvious one, of course, is by the simple 
dropping of prices. But the same re- 
sult can be achieved in another manner. 
Suppose that the price on a given article 
remains static while the quality and work- 
manship involved are constantly im- 
proved. One arrives through the back 
door in precisely the same position 
achieved by the price cutting. 

Association Set Up 

“The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation is a federation comprised of twen- 
ty-four smaller associations. Under the 
code administration these were known as 
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divisions, each division dealing with its 
own particular problems. Some of these 
divisions or associations had been in exist- 
ence for many years. Indeed, one of 
them was founded shortly after the turn 
of the nineteenth century, the oldest 
trade association in this country. Other 
divisions, however, were created just be- 
fore or at the time of the codes. It was 
necessary to classify the many grades ot 
paper among these groups. This had to 
be accomplished carefuly and yang 
because the trade customs varied from 
vision to divisions. here were peated 
questions of definition in the Trade Cus- 
toms that required the services of grading 
committees. 
Need for Grading Standards 

“Price filing, quality-upping, classifica- 
tion and trade customs, therefore, were 
the principal causes of the concentrated 
grading activity of the past two years. 
There are several other reasons for grad- 
ing that are equally important, probably 
more so in the long run, but the real 
impetus provided was by the foregoing. 
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“Examination of the grades established 
under the codes reveals that in almost 
every instance only maximum specifica- 
tions were provided. This is easily under- 
stood when one recognizes that the sys- 
tem was created chiefly for administrative 
purposes and to relieve the pressure of 
a buyer’s market. Under this constant 
pressure for improvement of quality, 
maximums tended to become minimums. 
The object was to protect the seller from 
his competitors; the consumer was auto- 
matically protected through the general 
anxiety to obtain his business. 

“Obviously a structure designed to fit 
a peculiar situation cannot be a perma- 
nent one; and there will undoubtedly 
have to be changes before the established 
grades can be considered as completely 
satisfactory. It must be remembered that 
the committees tried to accomplish ten 
years’ work in the interim of only a few 
months, and if it had not been for their 
efforts it is highly questionable whether 
the market would have had the stability 
it did. Not all of the divisions estab- 
lished committees and certain other divi- 
sions were content to grade only a few of 
their papers. This lack of concerted, co- 
operative action was detrimental to the 
complete success of the program. 


Basic Principles of Grading 


“There were two basic principles of 
grading followed, and the committees 
were sometimes embarrassed in attempt- 
ing to compromise between them. In one 
instance the furnish would be specified 
and no attempt was made to regulate the 
finished product. Under the other basic 
principle of grading, only the properties 
of the finished paper are specified. 

“This principle of grading avoids 
many of the intricacies encountered in 
the furnish principle and unquestionably 
is the sounder method in theory. The 
trouble, however, is that with the present 
knowledge of use requirements and with 
the dearth of adequate means of measur- 
ing many of the properties instrumentally, 
the only way of describing or predicting 
certain properties is by the materials used. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the committees generally have recog- 
nized that grading on the basis of the 
finished product is a sounder method, 
and they have followed this principle 
whenever it was possible to do so. An- 
other serious impediment on the program 
was the lack of fundamental knowledge 
of use requirements and the lack of in- 
struments to measure the properties that 
the committee had in mind. 

“In recognition of this fact, that Paper 
Industry Authority voted a substantial 
appropriation for the development of new 
instruments. From this study a Forma- 
tion Tester and a Gloss meter have been 
developed, and a very thorough evalu- 
ation of many existing instruments and 
analysis of several properties of paper 
have also been made. These will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

“The accomplishments of the grading 
committees were quite amazing, in my 
opinion, when one considers the difh- 
culties they were faced with and the 
short time in which they had to complete 
their work. Specifications were evolved 
for sulphite bond, ledger, mimeograph, 
manifold, papetries, uncoated book, coat- 
ed book, tablets, postcard, lithograph, 
bleached sulphite wrapping, unbleached 
sulphite wrapping, tag, file folder and all 
of the groundwood papers. A classifica- 
tion system was also worked out by the 
pulp association. This was all done with- 
in the short interim of the codes and at a 
cost of less than a dollar a ton on the 
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sales for a single day of the papers in- 
volved.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Strange that 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry played 
the part of the official testing station. 
The actual grade specifications were set 
by committees appointed by the divisions. 
Management, sales and manufacturing 
were represented on these committees as 
well as technical men. 


Current grading work was discussed— 
specific mention being of the work of 
the Tissue Association and the Ground- 
wood Association. The Paper Towel 
grading committee is doing a very com- 
mendable piece of work and is approach- 
ing its very complex problem from a 
scientific standpoint, according to Mr. 
Strange. 

He also stated that the groundwood 
grading committee has worked out an 
excellent color scheme for its poster pa- 
pers, and that this is undoubtedly the 
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best work that has been done on color 
so far. 


Inherent Grading Problems 


Mr. Strange pointed out that there are 
several problems inherent in any grading 
activity, whether it be in the paper and 
pulp industry or in any other industry: 


1. There is the economic and social 
problem of whether the marketing struc- 
ture should be based on Useability or 
Saleability. 

Should products be made in accord- 
ance with the needs of the consumer; 
should the identity of similar products 
be revealed and therefore should they 
sell for the same price, or should a policy 
of “charging what the traffic will bear” 
be followed. This involves among other 
things, questions of proportionate value, 
advertising, size of market and manufac- 
turing care. 


2. At what point does an industry 
become sufficiently scientific to grade? 
It is difficult to set specifications for an 
“art.” 

Also, if an industry is growing, chang- 
ing rapidly, it is dificult to grade. When 
has the growth curve tapered off sufh- 
ciently to grade? 

3. Salesmen inherently like to stress 
certain unique qualities and mysterious 
properties. They sometimes think grad- 
ing makes selling too difficult. 

4. Most industries have certain fads 
and fashions that resist grading activities. 


Reasons Why Industry Must Grade 


However, said Mr. Strange, despite all 
of these obstacles, they should not be 
used as excuses because the reasons why 
the industry should grade, indeed, will 
have to grade, are even more convincing. 

1. The industrial trend is toward logi- 
cal, concerted action. This trend is be- 
ing hastened by the increasing costs and 
responsibilities of pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance and taxes. Logical, con- 
certed action within the paper industry 
demands grading. 

2. The consumers are becoming in- 
creasingly “specification conscious.” Un- 
less the industry grades of its own accord, 
it will- find itself confronted with a hete- 
rogeneous mass of individual specifica- 
tions. And in many instances these will 
not be in accordance with paper-making 
problems and costs. 


3. The simplification of overabundant 
grades and stocks will mean a very ma- 
terial saving in both manufacturing and 
distribution. 

4. Clean-cut tariff definitions demand 
a more adequate grading structure. 


Mr. Strange’s Conclusion 


“It would seem that there is no prob- 
lem more closely related to the aims and 
ideals of TAPPI than grading. Grading 
is consonant with the growth of scientific 
methods in the industry. It means a con- 
trolled product in which technical skill 
and ability to produce according to the 
actual needs of the consumer are para- 
mount. It means elimination of sales bal- 
lyhoo and a clearing of the debris of un- 
necessary and complex grades. It means 
the introduction of an orderly structure 
which will lend itself more readily to in- 
dustrial cooperation and which will allow 
companies to compete on the basis of 
skill with products clearly defined rather 
than through rumors or hearsay made ef- 
fective because of the intricacies of a 
hetrogeneous system.” 


A. BANKUS 


Pacific Coast Member National Executive 
Committee of TAPPI 


Macdonald’s Talk 

Mr. R. G. Macdonald, National Secre- 
tary, spoke as follows: 

“It is with the utmost of pleasure that 
I make this, my third visit, to the Pacific 
Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. Since the 
Section was formed I believe that an offi- 
cer has visited you each year. To meet 
here at the New Washington Hotel recalls 
that first meeting in 1929 when we gath- 
ered here to organize this fine Section. 
Since then, you have had a notable his- 
tory and have been the host to the na- 
tional body at its great 1934 fall meeting. 
On that occasion events took place that 
have become a part of the enjoyable 
memories of the 500, or more, who were 
present. Friendships were made that I 
know will long endure. 

“It is my aim in what I am going 
to say to you to bring you up to date on 
Association affairs. It is well for us as 
members to take account of stock and 
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review our record as a service organiza- 
tion which exists to find, organize and 
disseminate technical facts of particular 
application and usefulness to the pulp 
and paper industry and particularly for 
our members. 

TAPPI Objectives 

“To review our objectives, our Articles 
of Organization state our objectives as 
follows: 

“To further the application of the 
sciences. 

“To promote investigation, research 
and the interchange of ideas. 

“To promote education in the science 
and practice of pulp and paper manu- 
facture. 

“To arrange for the collection and dis- 
semination of information and the pres- 
entation, discussion and publication of 


Papers. 

“To provide fundamental technical 
standards for the use of the industry. 

“The Technical Association endeavors 
to carry out these objectives through the 
organized joint action of its 1200 mem- 
bers, all contributing to the common 

Organization 

“Executive responsibility for the form- 
ulation of plans and policies for the As- 
sociation, the election of members, the 
handling of all financial matters and ex- 
ecutive decisions in general, is vested in 
the Executive Committee which consists 
of twelve members, the three officers and 
nine committeemen at large. These com- 
mitteemen are selected, in so far as possi- 
ble, from various geographic localities 
and all branches of our industry so that 
the Association will not be dominated at 
any time by any individual, group or lo- 
cality. At the present time two are from 
Massachusetts, one from Maine, one from 
Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, one from 
Michigan, one from Wisconsin, two from 
New York, one from North Carolina, 
one from Canada, and one from the Pa- 
cific Coast. The interests represented are 
also varied, including besides nine mill 
men, an educator, an allied industryman 
and the secretary. You may consider 
these to be unimportant details, but 1 
assure you that they are not, for we must 
continue to guard zealously the inherit- 
ance from our founders, that TAPPI be 
an independent, clear thinking, straight 
acting organization, free from entangle- 
ments and from undue group influence, 
either from inside or outside. 


' 


“The wide geogrphical spread of our 
Association is an advantage in many 
ways. Our meetings are truly national in 
character. It is given only to the largest 
and most vigorous of our professional so- 
cieties to hold a successful convention 
one year on the Pacific Coast, and one 
just as succeessful in the following year 
on the Atlantic Coast. This helps to 
keep us nationally minded, to prevent the 
points of view of any one locality from 
dominating our thoughts and actions. 
The benefit that one gets in obtaining 
new ideas, seeing new developments, mak- 
ing friendships and broadening interest 
repays those who travel to our annual 
and fall meetings each year. 

“And now, what part of the TAPPI 
organization takes care of the finding, 
organizing and dissemination of factual 
knowledge which is the principal reason 
for our existence? The responsibility of 
this work rests with the so-called commit- 
tee organization, a group of more than 
200 of our members who constitute our 
thirty or more committees. Each com- 
mittee is organized to cover a specific 
field from raw materials through to the 
finished products as purchased and used 
by the consumer. In so far as these 
members have the time and energy, they 
are constantly engaged in this major 
phase of our Association work. 

Major Divisions 

“Our major divisions, namely manage- 
ment, engineering, raw materials, testing, 
operating, research and development and 
converting and consuming, are headed 
by men who rank high in the industry 
and, in spite of the requirements of their 
own jobs, find time and have the interest 
to carry on for the Association so that 
TAPPI may constantly improve its serv- 
ice of fact finding and distribution of 
technical facts. They deserve the ap- 
preciation and thanks of every member 
of the Association. 

Method of Committee Operation 

“The method of operating in the com- 
mittees is about as follows: A committee 
decides upon a certain line of work 
where the industry as a whole lacks 
knowledge, based upon technical facts 
which could be profitably utilized. The 
line of work is outlined upon a standard 
form as a formal committee project, 
which then goes to the division chairman 
and the vice president for approval. 

“After approval, the committee pro- 
ceeds to work upon the project and the 
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method of attack will vary. It may in- 
volve the securing of new knowledge 
by personal research, company research 
or the cooperation of public and educa- 
tional institutions. It may involve a 
summation of existing knowledge, mem- 
ber experience, the cooperation of experts 
in the particular field, or by the use of 
questionnaires addressed to the whole 
membership. It may involve the transla- 
tion and modification of information al- 
ready available to other industries, to fit 
the pulp and paper industry. As the 
work proceeds, papers are given before 
the Association meetings, symposia are 
held with discussions, literature studies 
are published and finally standard meth- 
ods, specifications or practices are for- 
mulated, which if approved become a 
part of the TAPPI Manual of Standards. 
Results 

“Thus the committee organization is 
gradually building a structure of reliable 
technical information, the value of which 
both to individuals and to the industry 
can hardly be questioned. This work is 
becoming coordinated and planned so 
that programs of work of considerable 
magnitude, extending over a period of 
years, are under way. Thus, we know at 
this time approximately what our annual 
meeting program will contain in Febru- 
ary, 1936, and even certain elements that 
will be ready in 1937. 

Individual Benefits 


“Having outlined how some of our 
work is carried on, let us now show how 
the benefits reach us as individual mem- 
bers. As our president, Clark Heritage, 
stated in his talk to our new Ohio sec- 
tion last week, “A man engages in an 
activity for three possible reasons, namely 
for the immediate cash value or service 
that he receives, for the advantageous ef- 
fect it may have on his future or for the 
personal pleasure that he gets out of it.” 
Most of us are members. of TAPPI and 
participate in its activities for one or 
more of these reasons. 

“Among the tangible benefits to TAPPI 
members are the following: 

“First, there is the literature service 
which includes three elements: the cur- 
rent literature abstract as published in the 
Paper Trade Journal; the quarterly pat- 
ent review also published therein; and the 
annual bibliography, which is a separate 
publication. 

“Second, there are the annual Techni- 
cal Association Papers running from 500 
to 600 pages, containing all of the im- 
portant papers presented at Association 
meetings, together with the proceedings 
and discussions. 

“Third, there are the current additions 
to the loose leaf Manual of Standards, 
involving standard testing methods, speci- 
fications and recommended practices. 
Some forty new and revised standards 
have recently gone to the membership. 
There are nearly 1000 of these manuals 
in use in the industry, and have been 
distributed free to members. 

“Fourth, there are the special Reports 
on Manufacturing Problems, these being 
compilations of replies to special inquir- 
ies and are distributed to Corporate Mem- 
bers and to individuals who reply. There 
are 15 to 30 of these issued each year. 

“Fifth, there is the regular subscrip- 
tion to the Paper Trade Journal, which 
is published weekly and contains a sec- 
tion of twelve, or more pages, devoted 
exclusively to Technical Association con- 
tributions. 

Where the Money Goes 

“Members are often interested to know 
how the money they pay for dues is 
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spent. The analysis is as follows: Fifteen 
dollars goes directly to pay for the litera- 
ture and publication services that have 
been enumerated; four dollars for meet- 
ing expenses; two dollars for the support 
of research; two dollars for section and 
committee expenses; and five dollars for 
central office operation, including rent, 
postage, etc.; a total of twenty-eight dol- 
lars. Thus, the fifteen dollars a member 
pays is almost doubled in service through 
additional income of the Association. 


Future Plans 


“You will be interested in some of the 
plans for the immediate future: 


“First, a fair sized sum of money has 
been appropriated, to be spent in co- 
operation with institutions of higher 
learning, to conduct research on worthy 
committee projects of broad general in- 
terest. he placing of these funds is in 
the hands of a committee consisting of 
the seven divisional chairmen and the 
vice president. 

ides providing assistance to worthy 
graduate students and identifying TAPPI 
as being definitely behind certain fields of 
graduate research, this plan when fully 
operative will produce just that much 
more authoritative factual knowledge for 
each member, and will ultimately result 
in producing a clearer picture and com- 
plete technical picture in the complex 
fields of our industry. 

“Second, TAPPI has become directly 
affiliated with the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry as an associate member. In 
connection with this arrangement, it is 
likely that certain of the Institute re- 
search projects will be made identical 
with certain committee projects. Where 
practically and mutually desirable, Insti- 
tute research results will be released to the 
industry through the Technical Associa- 
tion and its publications. It is also quite 
possible that seminars or lecture courses 
covering the more recent advances in 
certain scientific fields will be held, at 
which members of TAPPI can bring 
themselves up to date. 

“Third. We are all aware of the seri- 
ous lack of modern authoritative refer- 
ence monographs in the technology of 
pulp and paper manufacture and use. 
These monographs will bring together 
in one place all of the existing knowledge 
on specific subjects, such as wax sizing, 
beating control, sulphite acid making, ad- 
infinitum. At present it is necessary 
for us to devote much time digging this 
information out of the literature and 
from other sources. TAPPI is now com- 
mitted to encourage, sponsor and pos- 
sibly even finance the writing, editing 
and publication of a series of mono- 
graphs. Two of these are definitely in 
sight, one dealing with the practical 
significance of sheet structure, and the 
other with paper classifications and defi- 
nitions. 

Fourth. TAPPI is cooperating in the 
revision of Volumes III, IV and V of the 
texts on the ‘Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper,” so that in the near future these 
will be thoroughly modernized for the 
third time. 

“Fifth, the second volume-of the Bibli- 
ography of Paper Making, covering the 
period of 1929 to 1935 inclusive, will be 
off the press in March, 1936, so that 
every member may have at his elbow a 
complete record of technical publications 
from 1900 to date. 

“Much of the foregoing was stated, in 
substance, by Dr. Heritage at Middle- 


town, Ohio, on October 19th, when he 
installed our new Ohio section. In his 





CLARK C. HERITAGE 


President of TAPPI 
Poetry Carried His Greetings 


talk he included many of the intangi- 
bles of Association membership. Then, 
of course, include the opportunity that 
members have to become known and to 
develop the art of getting along with peo- 
ple, getting to know your fellow technical 
men better. To assist in this endeavor, 
the Association began to establish local 
sections in 1929. The Pacific section was 
the first one formed and is one of our 
strongest and most useful. 


Works of the Sections 


“Sections exist for the accommodation 
of members in paper and pulp making 
centers. As you know, the entire job of 
running a section is in your hands. The 
national organization helps to finance 
your activities and stands ready to en- 
courage your activities and to give them 
any support that may be needed. All of 
our sections are visited by Association 
officers at least once a year, and at all 
times everything is done to make section 
work worth while. 

“On the Pacific Coast your section has 
probably a greater responsibility to your 
members than any other section. You 
meet but a few times each year and 
many of those who attend must travel 
long distances, at considerable expense, 
to be present. his means that your 
officers are confronted with the same kind 
of a job that the national organization 
has with respect to its two big meetings. 
The programs need to be carefully plan- 
ned and everyone attending must be en- 
abled to feel that the time that he has 
devoted to the meeting has been well 
spent. He must be able to take home 
increased knowledge. Technical men 


have a reputation for working hard while 


they work, and playing hard at the ap- 
propriate time. The objectives of the 
national organization need to be those of 
the sections as well. We are very care- 
ful of the reputation and prestige of the 
Technical Association. We want to be 
proud of the accomplishments and repu- 
tation of our self-governing local sec- 
tions. 


“To the men of our allied industries: 
we want you to know that we appreciate 
your good will and generous support of 
every TAPPI activity. We know that 
you always have the best interest of our 
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organization at heart. As salesmen, we 
realize that the meetings of an organiza- 
tion such as this helps you to make valu- 
able contacts. You are very welcome at 
all of our meetings. Many of you are 
members, or the representatives of mem- 
ber companies. You can do much for 
the Technical Association if you will con- 
tinue to put your shoulder to the wheel 
and help us, particularly, in the more 
serious parts of our work. This will 
help us to command the respect of the 
executives of our industry, whose moral 
support we need. 


“As I have stated before, this talk is 


| based on Mr. Heritage’s talk at Middle- 
} town. After all, I am here as his repre- 


sentative, since he would have been here 
if it had been possible for him to do so. 
In closing, I want to read his official 
greeting to you, expressed in the style of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. It is but natural 
for him to express himself in this manner 
since, as you know, he was made a chief 


of the Blackfoot Indians at Mandan in 


] September, 1934.” 


GREETINGS FROM THE TEEPEE OF 
TAPPI’S CHIEF 


Far across the Rocky Mountains 

On across the level prairie, 

Stretching from the cold blue waters 
Of Superior and Huron 

From the spruce and hemlock forests, 
Of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 

Down along the wooded valleys 

Of the great stream Mississippi, 

From the pine lands by the Ozarks 

On across through slash and longleaf, 
From the Great and Smoky Mountains 
From the North through Pennsylvania, 
And Ohio and New York State 
Making cond and book and tissue, 
From the valleys of New England 

And the many colored hillsides 

Green with pine and spruce and balsam 
Yellow beech and birch and popple 
Red from many trees of maple, 

Comes a greeting from the teepees 
From the teepees of the TAPPIS 

To the braves across the mountains 
To the tribe of the Pacific 

May their meeting be successful 

That they learn the laws of nature 
How the wood may be defibred 

Only to be put together 

In a never ending ribbon 

Beautiful and very useful. 


There are greetings from the Lake States 

From Sid Wells, the crafty leader, 

And from Kalamazoo Valley 

From the chairman, Doctor Annis, 

From the Valley of the Delaware 

Where the great tribes just foregathered 

Tribes of TAPPI at the seashore 

Feted by Bill Maull and Harvey 

Harvey, whose surname is Cannon 

From the TAPPIS in New England 

Where the gavel man is Freddie 

And the first assistant, Helen 

And from younger tribes just forming 

In the Valley of Miami. in the great 
State of Ohio 

And from Syracuse the learned 

Near the Adirondack forests, 

From these centers of the tribesmen 

Comes the word of heartfelt greeting. 


TAPPI braves who made the journey 
Out across the plains and mountains 
Well remember all the pleasure 

All the fun and.thorough teaching 
Still can see the fir and hemlock 
Hear the crash of falling timber 
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UNIONS WACE FIGHT 
FOR NEWSPRINT QUOTA 


Hear the hillsides echo T-I-M-B-E-R 
As a forest monarch topples 
And lies trembling on the ground. 


May your meeting be successful 
And your tribe grow great in numbers 
And in wisdom and in learning 
Is the wish of TAPPI tribesmen 
And your chieftain me-to-eunka 
Me-to-eunka—Running Bear. 
We are saving our possessions 
All our waumpum for a sock full 
So we may again forgather 
Near the Cascades, near Olympus 
In the land of the Pacific. 


—C. C. HERITAGE 


The following men registered for the 
meeting: 


G. F. Alcorn, G. J.. Armbruster, W. 
M. Bain, Thos. J. Bannan, Wm. R. Bar- 
ber, Dr. H. K. Benson, M. W. Black, C. 
E. Braun, G. S. Brazeau, W. E. Breiten- 
bach, Martin Breuer, J. B. Brinkley, L. 
S. Burdon, J. M. Carlson, R. E. Chase, E 
F. Clark, Wm. W. Clarke, Sidney M. 
Collier, N. W. Coster, J. V. B. Cox, 
George Cropper, H. A. Des Marais, E. G. 
Drew, Daniel E. Dupuis, Erik Ekholm, 
R. C. Erchinger, James P. V. Fagan, Carl 
Fahlstrom, Dr. Leo Friedman, M. H. 
Freedman, Wm. R. Gibson, Lester T. 
Graham, Kenneth B. Hall, j. E. Hassler, 
R. S. Hatch, H. R. Heuer, A. H. Hooker, 
G. D. Humphrey, E. R. Johnson, W. D. 
Jorres, W. N. Kelly, P. B. Keyes, Law- 
rence Killam, Maurice E. Kinsey. 

Dr. E. C. Lathrop, J. G. Long, A. H. 
Lundberg, D. J. Maclaurin, John C. 
Mannion, Bill Marshall, A. M. Mears, 
Ned Menzies, Guy F. Mitchell, T. E. 
Moffitt, C. W. Morden, W. M. Osborne, 
R. S. Painter, Peter Parent, R. T. Petrie, 
A. S. Quinn, James G. Ramsey, H. H. 
Richmond, Cliff M. ak Percy Sand- 
well, M. E. Sanford, B. W. Sawyer, Har- 
lan ‘Scott, F<. Shaneman, J. M. Shedd, 
B. L. Shera, K. Shibley, Larry K. Smith, 
E. G. Thompson, Wm. C. Williams, R. 
B. Wolf, Arthur Zimmerman, C. 
Belvin, R. G. Macdonald, W. S. Hodges, 
G. E. Schmidt, L. H. Wear, Geo. Doug- 
las, Howard Graham, G. H. McGregor, 
Harold A. Erikson, 2: G. Strange, W. E. 
Buchanan, W. A. Kaye, J. W. Martin, 
L. R. Benjamin, D. K. McBain. 

A. Aorup, B. Rauschert, R. E. Bundy, 
N. Hartnagle, L. E. Hill, C. M. Carmich- 
ael, R. N. Hammond, Irving Angove, 
Winston Scott, Lawrence Supove, Col. 
Abbott Boone, DeVane Hamilton, A. F. 
Winklesky, O. C. Schoenwerk, W. A. 
Bain, H. R. Simonds, R. V. Bingham, 
Roy Hansen, B. L. Kearns, E. H. Barton, 
H. A. Lohman, P. F. Bovard, Cecil Trip- 
lett, Ray Janz, Hunter Schermerhorn. 
Earl G. Thompson. 





NEW COAST TAPPI MEMBERS 


The Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry has recently elected 
to membership two Pacific Coast men, 
William R. Gibson and Quentin Peniston. 


Mr. Gibson is resident‘engineer for the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper-Company at Shel- 
ton, Washington. A graduate of Uni- 
versity College, London, Mr. Gibson has 
had a wide engineering experience. 

Mr. Peniston, chemist for the Coos Bay 
Pulp Corporation, Empire, Oregon, 
graduated in 1931 from the University of 
Washington and in 1933 received his 
masters degree from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Prior to joining the 
Coos Bay Pulp Corporation he was with 
the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company at 
Shelton. 


Initiating a campaign to prevent the 
extinction of -the American newsprint in- 
dustry through the placing of Canadian 
newsprint on a quota basis in the Recip- 
rocal- Trade Agreement now being nego- 
tiated by Secretary of State Hull and the 
Dominion government, John Sherman, 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest Pulp 
and Paper Mill Employees Association 
and a vice-president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, has organ- 
ized all union members in the Pacific 
Northwest, the American Legion, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other civic organ- 
izations into fighting units determined to 
save what is left of the industry in the 
United States. 

Early in November Mr. Sherman told 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
that more than 6,000 letters had been 
written to the Department of State in 
Washington by union members and citi- 


zens of pulp and paper making towns in 
Oregon and Washington, asking for pro- 
tection of the newsprint industry through 
the inclusion of a quota system in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement with Can- 
ada. 

Mass meetings have been held in many 
cities starting with Port Angeles. Speak- 
ers have emphasized the precarious posi- 
tion of the newsprint industry in the 
United States, brought about by an un- 
profitable price. It was pointed out that 
a quota on Canadian newsprint would be 
of benefit to Canada as well as to the 
United States for it: would tend to raise 
the price to a profitable level. 

Petitions are pouring into Washington 
and the work will continue unabated until 
the Reciprocal agreement is signed. 
Should no quota be included the fight 
will then center in the forthcominz ses- 
sion of Congress. 








SUPERINTENDENTS TO FEATURE 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


At their meeting December 6th and 
7th in Seattle, the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mili 
Superintendent’s Association will feature 
round table discussions of operating prob- 
lems, according to an announcement by 
Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr., chairman of the 
Pacific Division. 

Members of the association and their 
ladies will gather at the New Washington 
Hotel in Seattle Friday evening for an 
informal party. Albert S. Quinn, gen- 
eral chairman of the Seattle meeting, has 
planned a program of entertainment 


which will be followed by dancing. 
Three Papers 


The business session will begin at 9:30 
Saturday morning with the presentation 
and discussion of three papers. 

Dr. Robert E. Brown of the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Company will discuss the 
uses of cellulose fibres and will exhibit 
slides showing the processes employed in 
the manufacture of rayon. 

Mr. L. C. Haffner, chemical engineer 
of Portland, will present a paper on 
“The Electrodialysis of Pulp and Wood.” 

The third paper will be given by Mr. 
R. L. Stevens of the Instrument Com- 
pany of Seattle on his latest development. 
“The Pulp Moisture Tester.” 

Following the papers a regular busi- 
ness meeting will be held and officers 
elected for next year. 

The ladies are invited to attend the 
Saturday luncheon to enjoy a short pro- 
gram which will include an interesting 


speaker. 
The Round Table 


Beginning at 2 o’clock the entire after- 
noon will be devoted to round table dis- 
cussions of operating problems. Ferdie 
Schmitz asks that everyone attending 
bring one or more questions dealing with 


operating problems which he would like 
to have discussed at the round table. 

Discussion will be led by George M. 
Brown, superintendent of the Inland Em- 
pire Paper Company, Spokane, and first 
vice-chairman of the ‘Pacific Division; 
and. by James G. Ramsey, superintendent 
of the Everett Pulp & Paper Company, 
Everett; and a former president of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendent’s Association. 


Saturday Banquet 


The committee in charge of the De- 
cember meeting announces that one of 
the superintendents will act as toastmaster 
at the banquet, and that no speeches will 
be permitted. The new officers will be 
introduced and afterward the evening 
will be devoted to dancing to the music 
of an excellent orchestra. 


Come and Benefit 
All pulp and paper mill men and 
their friends are invited to come and par- 
ticipate in the superintendent’s meeting. 
The excellent program of papers and dis- 


cussions will be of great benefit to those 


men who attend and take part. 
Arranging the program are: general 
chairman, A. S. Quinn of the Stebbins 
Engineering and Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr., assistant 
manager of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company and chairman of the Pacific 
Division of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendent’s Association; and 
H. A. Des Marais, representative of the 
General Dyestuffs Corporation and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Pacific Division. 
George Cropper, superintendent of the 
Olympic Forest Products Company of 
Port Angeles is second vice-chairman of 
the Pacific Division, and Ray C. Onkels, 
superintendent of the Westminster Paper 
Mills, Limited, New Westminster, B. C., 


is third vice-chairman. 











The method of controlling pulp qual- 
ity at the Longview Fibre Company has 
been, and still is, as follows: 

Continuous samples of screened stock 
are collected for sixty minute periods by 
means of an automatic sampler, which in 
turn are quartered down and collected by 
a tester and saved for a six hour period. 
The following tests are then run on the 
sample, which represents about three 
cooks: The regular strength test is made 
using a one and one-half pound Valley 
Niagara Laboratory Beater with con- 
trolled bed plate; freeness tests are made 
on the beaten stock at thirty and fifty 
minute beating intervals; permanganate 
number is determined and shive count on 
permanganate bleached pulp. The re- 
sults are plotted on a chart and by ob- 
serving the trend of the various curves, 
we are able to make any necessary 
changes in digester operation before the 
pulp has changed its characteristics too 
greatly. 

Desirability of a Simple Test 

We have always felt that we should try 
to develop some rapid, simple test which 
could be applied either to a liquor sam- 
ple taken directly from the digester dur- 
ing the cooking action, or else a pulp 
sample blown shortly before the cooking 
cycle was complete, either test to show 
how far the action had progressed and 
how much longer it would be necessary 
to continue the cooking action in order 
to obtain the type of pulp we wanted. 
Having been unable to work out either 
method to a point where we could see 
any advantage to it, we decided to sam- 
ple the pulp while it was being blown 
into the diffuser, test it for degree of 
cooking by means of the permanganate 
test, and from this result determine what 
should be done to the next cook, thus 
hoping to vary conditions enough. when 
necessary, to hold the permanganate 
number within definite specified limits. It 
is this part of our routine which I wish 
to explain at this time, with the thought 
in mind that it may start some discussion, 
and in that way prove of some worth to 
all of us concerned. 


Method of Sampling 

Each digester has a sample line, mid- 
way between the top and bottom, which 
is used to take samples for the cook’s 
guidance in timing the end point of the 
cook. We tested some of the samples 
which were taken at this point but found 
them to vary so much that no credence 
could be given the results obtained. We 
then placed a sampling pipe in the blow 
line which connects the bottom of the 
digester to the diffusers. This sampling 
point was located in a long sweep eli 
which is at the highest point of the blow 
line about twenty feet from where the 
blow line enters the diffuser. -The ell was 
tapped at a point approximately equidis- 
tant from the flanges and very close to 
the short radius, for a one-half inch 
extra heavy pipe nipple, which in turn 
had a full opening ball type valve screw- 
ed on to it. 





*Technical Plant Superintendent, Longview 
Fibre Company, Longview, Washington. Present- 
ed at the Fall Meeting, Pacific Section of TAPPI, 
and 26th, 1935. 





Seattle, October 25th 
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SULPHATE PULP QUALITY CONTROL 


Sampling and Testing of Individual Digester Cooks 


By CARL FAHLSTROM* 


For our first sampling trial we put a 
five gallon bucket in place, opened the 
valve, and then discharged the digester. 
Liquor and stock flew about but the sam- 
pling point worked satisfactorily. We 
then built a small diffuser out of a 16- 
inch piece of type, with a perforated 
false bottom in it to allow the black 
liquor to drain away during the sample 
collection time, and to wash the pulp 
sample on later. The one-half inch pipe 
line was run tangentially into the diffuser 
near the top. Spray nozzles were placed 
inside the diffuser at points so that dur- 
ing washing, the stock was kept from 
forming a heavy mat on the false bottom, 
thus speeding up the washing a great 
deal. The door was swung on hinges 
and had bolts with wing nuts for tighten- 
ing, making it very simple and quick to 
open or close the door. 


Quick Testing 

The second digester helper is given the 
responsibility of checking the piping for 
plugs, opening the valve before a blow, 
washing the stock, collecting a large ball 
of stock from the sample and sending it 
to the control laboratory for testing. It 
takes five minutes to wash and collect the 
sample and another fifteen minutes to 
run the permanganate number and get 
the results back to the digester room, so 
that within twenty-five minutes from the 
time the digester is blown, the cook knows 
exactly the condition of the resulting 
stock. 

The one-half inch sampling line gives 
a representative sample, from the whole 
digester, of between two and three pounds 


air dry pulp, and also approximately four ~ 


gallons of black liquor which can be used 
for various tests. These quantities are 
ample for any and all tests to be run. 

To date our procedure for testing this 
pulp has been to run a permanganate 
number and shive count on the bleached 
pulp. For permanganate number we use 
the method as described by R. H. Wiles 
in his Technical Association paper of 
1934, and find that it is very simple and 
quick and gives results which can be re- 
produced by different operators. 

The ball of pulp is received at the con- 
trol testing station where the operator 
gives it a final wash with mill supply 
water, on a Buchner funnel; presses the 
pad formed, between felts, on a hydrau- 
lic press at very specific conditions as to 
time and pressure, and finally weighs out 
two duplicate samples. One sample is 
used for the permanganate number and 
the other is oven dried to determine the 
weight used. 

Specifications have been set up for al- 
lowable variation in test conditions as fol- 
lows: Weight, plus or minus, 5 per cent; 
temperature -of reaction, plus or minus, 
1° C; reaction time exactly five minutes. 
Four different operators are running 
these tests and are able to check each 
other within, plus or minus, 2 per cent 
on identical samples, which is accurate 
enough for the control we wish. Upon 
completion of this test the diluted stock 
is formed into a pad by filtering through 
a Buchner funnel, using a piece of felt 
for filtering medium, pressed, and sheet 
removed and examined for shives which 


have not been bleached. Very few of the 
samples show any sign of shives. The 
only reason we can give for this shiveless 
pulp is due to blowing through the one- 
half inch line into the small diffuser. 
This is a fortunate circumstance because 
it eliminates screening the sample before 
testing, which would be absolutely neces- 
sary in order to get reliable results. 


Method Successful 

This method of sampling and testing 
the sample of pulp from the blow line 
was started on August 16th on the pulp 
from two digesters, or approximately one- 
half the production. and has worked out 
as follows to date: 

The blow line sampler functions cor- 
rectly at least ninety-five per cent of the 
time; the other five percent of the time 
a knot or uncooked, oversize chip will 
foul the one-half inch pipe causing a 
plug up. 

The sample of stock is washed clean 
enough in five minutes to take the re- 
quired ball of stock out of the small dif- 
fuser. 

The laboratory tester is able to get the 
result of the permanganate test (uncor- 
rected) back to the digester cook within 
twenty minutes. The corrected results 
take an hour to determine because of the 
necessity of getting bone dry weight. This 
time can be shortened considerably by in- 
stalling better drying equipment. The 
average correction to date has been, plus 
or minus, 3 per cent because of sample 
weight. 

The digester cooks are enthusiastic 
over this test because it gives them a very 
definite end. point to work to. 

Specifications for permanganate num- 
ber on blow line samples have been set 
up with a, plus or minus, 3.5 per cent 
tolerance. For the first two weeks we 
found only 10 to 20 per cent of the total 
cooks made were within this tolerance. 
Now we are averaging between 50 and 60 
per cent within the tolerance, and the 
trend of the curve is very definitely on 
the up grade. 


Grade Can Be Varied Quickly 

We have changed the grade of pulp 
three times and each time were able to 
obtain the desired results within a very 
short period of time, where formerly we 
spent at least sixteen hours and some- 
times longer before we had the grade of 
pulping coming over the deckers which 
was required. 

The permanganate number of the blow 
line sample checks the permanganate 
number of the sample, collected by the 
continuous sampler, at the deckers, to a 
degree which is practically within the lim- 
its of accuracy of the permanganate num- 
ber as determined by different operators. 
So far we have found a minus 3 per cent 
variation in the permanganate numbers, 
with the blow line sample usually running 
slightly higher than the decker sample. 
The decker sample is tested in one con- 
trol station by the pulp testers, while the 
blow line sample is tested in another sta- 
tion by the ground wood testers. 


We are now satisfied that the sampler 
and method of taking the blow line sam- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ple are sound, and we are therefore in- 
stalling another one which will enable us 
to sample all the cooks made. As soon 
as we have gained more definite knowl- 
edge as to just how close we can control 
out pulping operation, we contemplate 
setting up very explicit instructions for 
the controlling of the digesters, thereby 
eliminating the human element as much 
as possible in determining whether the 
contents of the digester are ready to be 
blown or not. 


Definite Time Cure Possible 


We believe that we can set up a defi- 
nite time curve for the complete digester 
cycle so that all cooks will be handied 
exactly alike, and the permanganate num- 
ber, with possibly another test, will be 
the controlling factor as to whether a 
change in the percentage of active chem- 
ical is necessary in order to take care of 
variations which occur in the chips 
charged to the digester. 

At a later date, when we have had the 
opportunity to check the above assump- 
tions. we shall be able to give definite 
figures as to what the results are. 





B. C. SHIPPING  _ CLEARED 
P 


While the so-called ‘Powell River in- 
cident” was the spark that set off the 
longshore strike explosion all down the 
coast this summer and newsprint cargoes 
from Powell River were until recently 
regarded as “hot” and left unloaded at 
several Pacific seaports, Powell River 
Company, British Columbia’s premier 
newsprint producer, was never seriously 
affected by the tie-up. Nevertheless ex- 
ecutives of Powell River and other news- 
print companies felt somewhat cheered 
and relieved when Judge H. H. Davis of 
Montreal, who conducted a sweeping in- 
vestigation into the longshoremen’s dis- 
pute, brought down a report October 
28, finding against the longshore strikers 
on all counts, blaming the walkout on 
“unsound and destructive leadership.” 


Whether the report of Judge Davis 
would actually lead to cessation of the 
strike which has been in progress for 
months in British Columbia was not in- 
dicated at once, spokesmen for the unions 
declaring the findings “‘one-sided.” flow- 
ever, that did not greatly concern news- 
print manufacturers or shippers because 
soon after the strike was called the B. C. 
Shippers’ Federation, an organization of 
employing shippers, established a union 
of its own which, with police protection, 
insured satisfactory handling of cargoes 
in all B. C. ports. They expected, how- 
ever, that the Davis report would give 
them considerable moral support and 
lead to more wholehearted public con- 
demnation of the strike. Using its own 
longshore crews, Powell River Company 
maintained regular shipments through- 
out the strike period, the one only in- 
terruption encountered being in San 
Francisco. Oakland and a few other 
United States ports where longshoremen 
refused to handle “hot” cargoes from 
American ships. Shipments to all foreign 
ports were unloaded without delay. 

As Judge Davis was told by A. E. Mc- 
Master, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Powell River Company; J. Fal- 
coner, mill manager, and other officials, 
the policy of the company had always 
been to use its own crews in loading 
newsprint, although casual labor was em- 
ployed sometimes. Last June this casual 
labor was organized by Vancouver union 
leaders. Powell River Company declined 
to recognize this union and the strike was 
called, leading to a general walkout in 


other ports. Judge Davis found the Pow- 
ell River strike to be wholly unjustifiable 
and held that the company had at no 
time been unfair to labor. No foundation 
for the alleged Powell River lockout was 
found in the evidence. Judge Davis 
found, to the contrary, that the refusal 
to handle Powell River cargo was a de- 
liberate breach of the existing agreement 
by the longshoremen which entitled the 
Shipping Federation to declare the azree- 
ment at an end on June 4. 





NEWSPRINT PRICE 


While British Columbia newsprint 
manufacturers are reticent to comment 
on the price situation at this time, they 
admit that for the second year in suc- 
cession plans of the eastern mills for a 
general increase have been dealt a severe 
blow from an unexpected source. Events 
of the past few years have indicated that, 
while conditions on the coast are in many 
respects different from those in the east 
and the mills here and in the east are not 
directly competitive, prices fixed in the 
east invariably affect the rate on the Pa- 
cific seaboard. 

Last year St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
upset calculations by entering into a con- 
tract with Scripps-Howard and Hearst 
for deliveries of paper in 1935 at the 
1934 schedule. In mid-October Great 
Northern Paper Company, one of the 
largest newsprint manufacturers in the 
United States. announced an increase of 
one dollar a ton on 1936 deliveries. A 
few days afterwards Finch-Pruyn at Glen 
Falls, N. Y., followed suit, and it is ex- 
pected that other mills will do the same. 

This is the first increase in the price 
of newsprint for more than a decade, but 


there is little comfort in it for manu- 
facturers who had hoped that the ad- 
vance, when authorized, would be at least 
$2.50 or $3 a ton. Increasing production 
costs had made it imperative that the 
mills charge more for their product. 

In British Columbia alone the cost of 
producing paper has jumped out of all 
proportion to the sales price. Labor is 
more costly, machinery and equipment 
costs more, and the woods operations in- 
volve a much greater outlay than they 
did four or five years ago. Because of 
their tidewater location, their advantage- 
ous position in regard to markets in 
Australia, the Orient and down the coast, 
British Columbia mills have not suffered 
as much as those in the east, where com- 
petition has been much keener and the 
market more restricted. While B. C. mills 
have been operating at capacity for many 
months, eastern mills were obliged to cur- 
tail production to less than 65 per cent 
at times and raid their capital reserves 
to keep in operation at all. 


An advance of at least $2 a ton had 
come to be regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion, and the motive of Great North- 
ern in making contracts at a lower figure 
caused considerable wonderment. Plans 
of the industry to secure a uniform in- 
crease from publishers have been badly 
dislocated. Unless many mills fall in line 
behind Great Northern, other large op- 
erators may attempt to get a higher price, 
knowing that Great Northern. a 1,000- 
ton a day mill, cannot take more ton- 
nage. Most operators were awaiting with 
interest a statement of International 
Paper Company’s attitude, as Interna- 
tional with its huge tonnage has been 
the chief price-setter for several years. 








EXPANDING FINNISH 
PRODUCTION 


From recent issues of the Finnish Pa- 
per and Timber Journal we reprint the 
following news of Finnish pulp and pa- 
per expansion: 


Kaukopaa Sulphate Mill 


The new sulphate mill erected near 
Vuoksenniska station by the Enso-Gut- 
zeit-Tornator concern started work on 
September 24. The mill was erected in 
record time, as the actual building was 
only begun in September last year and 
now the mill is already working at full 
speed. 

The annual output at present is reck- 
oned at 80,000 tons strong sulphate, but 
it can without difficulty be raised to 120,- 
000 tons, as in planning the mill the pos- 
sible future development of the business 
was taken into account. For the present 
production an annual supply of about 
560,000 cub. metres raw material will be 
required. It may also be mentioned, that 
already over 40,000 tons have been sold. 

The total volume of this new mill is 
about 275,000 cub. metres. During 
building operations about 1,500 workers 
were employed and 3,000,000 bricks were 
used. The chimney is the highest in 
Scandinavia, being 125 metres. 30 houses 
for the use of employees have been erect- 
ed quite near the mill and about 20 km 
of normal-gauge railway lines have been 
laid down. 


New Sulphite Cellulose Mill 


It was mentioned on a previous occa- 


sion that Jakobstads Cellulosa Ab. had 


resolved to build a new sulphite cellulose 
mill, on which work was begun in July, 
1934. The work of building has now 
been completed, so that at the end otf 
June the mill was able to start manu- 
facturing. The mill is in full swing and 
is intended to supply an annual produc- 
tion of 30,000—35,000 tons of sulphite 
cellulose. 


New Newsprint Machine at Kymmene 

As previously reported, Kymmene Ak- 
tiebolag, Voikka mill, ordered in May, 
1934, a 210 in. wide three-roll newsprint 
machine from Messrs. Walmsley (Bury) 
Ltd. in England. 

This new machine has now been in- 
stalled and started work on July Ist. 


New Woodpulp Board Mill at Heinola 


As previously reported, the Heinolan 
Pahvi Oy. began the erection at Heinola 
of a woodpulp board mill for an esti- 
mated annual output of approximately 
450 tons. 

The mill has now been completed and 
has started work. It covers an area of 
about 1,000 sq. metres and occupies 35 
workers. 

New Board Machine Ordered 

Messrs. Hackman & Co. have ordered 
from Fullnerwerke a board machine with 
a net width of 90 in. for an annual pro- 
duction of 5,000 tons board. Peat and 
waste chemical pulp will be used as raw 
material. The machine is expected to be 
in running order on April 1, 1936. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


A STUDY OF THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVE TYPES OF PULP 


ABSTRACT 


A comprehensive study has been made 
on the relationship between pertinent 
chemical constants and significant physi- 
cal properties of representative paper 
making pulps. Three standard type pulps 
such as Blue Denim, rag, Alpha and 
Mitscherlich pulps were degraded to def- 
inite degrees of cuprammonium viscosity 
by means of the three degrading in- 
fluences to which paper pulps are usually 
subjected in their process of preparation 
such as acids, bleach, and heat. The 
pulps were degraded under definite con- 
ditions of time, temperature, and concen- 
tration to viscosities representing two- 
thirds, one-half and one-third the orig- 
inal value. Physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the pulps were then determined 
by standard methods. The relationship 
noted throughout the experimental part 
of this paper point to the fact that: 1. 
Degradation of pulps can be followed by 
the cuprammonium test. 2. There ap- 
pears to be a definite relation between 
viscosity and fold quality of various types 
of pulps. 3. Relation between physical and 
chemical properties of pulps and degrad- 
ing influences is specific in nature. 4. It 
would appear that acid causes least deg- 
radation of cellulose, bleach next, and 
heat the greatest change in given qual- 
ities. 

A comprehensive survey of the liter- 
ature of the subject is offered along with 
a detailed discussion of latest concepts 
of cellulose structure. 


CHAPTER I 
Historical Survey 


The subject of degradation of cellulose 
by chemical means, resulting in the alter- 
ation of chemical constants, has been 
quite extensively studied. Among the 
latest contributions to this field of re- 
search is that of Lewis (9). In this he 
describes the changes in chemical con- 
stants and the effect of degrading infiu- 
ences on the chemical properties of No. 
1 Muslin, Blueoveralls, Thirds and 
Blues, Alpha, and Super Alpha as the 
result of degradation by heat with air, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, as well as sulfuric 
acid at concentrations of one, ten, and 
fifteen percent, light with the Carbon 
Arc Fadeometer and Cooper rlewitt 
quartz mercury vapor lamp, and alka- 
line solutions. The various chemical con- 
stants followed included the cuprammon- 
ium viscosity, alpha cellulose; the prod- 
ucts of degradation, carbon dioxide and 
the volatile aliphatic acids such as formic 
and acetic. The results of this paper 
may be summarized by stating that the 
higher the chemical purity of the ma- 
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terial in terms of alpha cellulose, viscos- 
ity, and copper number, the longer will 
such stocks resist degradation. The high- 
est chemical purity of all the stocks in- 
vestigated was possessed by the No. 1 
muslin rag stock. The only difference 
in rates of degradation was noted in the 
effect of the light of the carbon arc fade- 
ometer; here the viscosity drops in the 
case of highly purified wood pulps oc- 
curred at a faster rate than did the drop 
with the rag stocks. 

In a later paper by Lewis (10) he de- 
scribes the degrading action of calcium 
hypochlorite solutions on bleached rag 
half-stocks, bleached, highly purified sul- 
fite pulp, using bleach solutions at a con- 
centration of 5 and 10 grams of avail- 
able chlorine per liter. The degradation 
was followed at 25, 37.5, and 50 degrees 
centigrade, using as a measure of de- 
gradation decreases in cuprammonium 
viscosity and alpha-cellulose, «nd_in- 
creases in beta and gamma-cellulose and 
copper number. The general results in- 
dicate that at 25 degrees centigrade the 
stocks change only slightly from a chemi- 
structure is rapidly altered, at 50 degrees 
centigrade the colloidal degradation pro: 
ceeds rapidly, followed by a marked 
change in the chemical structure of the 
pulp; while the alpha cellulose disappears 
to a considerable extent, being converted 
into beta-cellulose, only a relatively slight 
change in the gamma-cellulose is noted. 

An additional difference between the 
Alpha and rag stocks is indicated by the 
fact that the copper number of the puri- 
fied wood pulp shows a rapid increase 
as the result of oxidation than do the rag 
stocks. Likewise, the wood pulps go into 
solution at a somewhat more rapid rate 





Perhaps no phase of the devel- 
opment of the Pacific Coast pulp 
and paper industry is more impor- 
tant than a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the characteristics 
of types of pulp. Therefore Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry takes 
special pleasure in presenting 
herewith the second installment of 
a study of the relation between 
the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of representative types 
of pulp by Geo. H. McGregor. In 
the various chapters there will be 
presented an historical survey, a 
statement of the problem, a dis- 
cussion of methods, a description 
of the experiments and the effect 
of various treatments on the 
standard stocks, a general sum- 
mary and conclusions. — Editor. 











as a result of oxidation at 50 degrees than 
do the rag stocks. 

Various aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the chemical constants of pulps 
and their physical characteristics have 
been studied. Bialkowsky (11) follow- 
ing the change in cuprammonium viscos- 
ity of cotton cellulose in the bleaching 
of rag stocks, shows that while the vis- 
cosity falls, due to the bleaching oper- 
ation, the folding endurance of hand 
sheets made from the stock falls likewise 
and in the same relative order. Clibbens 
and Geake (12) of the British Textile 
Institute state that the measurement of 
the rate of flow of a solution of cotton 
in cuprammonium offers the most gen- 
erally useful method for detecting loss 
of strength caused by chemical attack of 
cellulose in the bleaching and finishing 
of cotton textiles. Clibbens and Ridge 
(13) have also shown that the viscosity 
of cotton in cuprammonium decreases 
uniformly with decrease in _ tensile 
strength when the cotton is subjected to 
various forms of chemical attack such as 
alkaline and neutral bleaching. Ridge 
and Bowden (14) offer a rather exten- 
sive work on the subject of tensile 
strength and cuprammonium viscosity of 
chemically modified rayon and cotton 
yarns. Their investigations show very 
conclusively a definite relationship be- 
tween the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of these two substances. 


M. L. Griffin (15) states that if a prod- 
uct, textile, or paper, is desired which 
will have reasonable permanence, the as- 
sociated impurities and allied substances 
must be carefully removed with some risk 
of carrying the process too far, entailing 
faults and consequent losses. These are 
not always apparent, although they can 
be followed. Cellulose thus modified or 
degraded by over-treatment with oxidiz- 
ing and hydrolyzing agents acquire cu- 
pric reducing properties as is indicated 
by means of the copper number since 
over-treatment with oxidizing and hydro- 
lyzing agents increased the reducing 
power of the material and hence its cop- 
per number. He believes that this deter- 
mination is the best measure available 
for diagnosing the chemical condition of 
cellulose in numerical terms. 

Parsons (16) says that the copper 
number is an expression of the oxidized, 
hydrolyzed, and otherwise degraded con- 
stituents of the pulp. He also states that 
the furfural values are indicative of the 
extent to which the cooking and bleach- 
ing processes have removed the pentosan 
constituents of the hemi-celluloses origi- 
nally present in the wood. He also em- 
ploys the dilute alkali solubility as a 
measure of the wood gum present. 

According to Wenzel (17) the over- 
balancing of fibers in a weakly alkaline, 
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oxidizing solution is shown equally well 
by the copper number test or the determi- 
nation of the fiber strength, but when the 
bleaching operation occurs in a strongly 
alkaline solution the alkali exerts a mark- 
ed solvent action on the over-bleached 
fiber constituents. The resulting copper 
number is small, but the fiber strength is 
markedly decreased and in this case is re- 
garded as a better test for the detection 
of bleach damages. 

Baird and Doughty (18) show the ef- 
fect of high bleach concentration and 
temperature on the pulp strength. High- 
er concentration and temperature tend to 
give lower strength. Parsons (19) states 
that the fluidity of purified cellulose of- 
fers a favorable index of quality. It pos- 
sesses the advantage over several of the 
other indices in that uniformly greater 
numerical differences are obtained. In 
the same article Parsons studies the re- 
lationship between chemical constants 
such as fluidity, alpha-cellulose, and cop- 
per number, and physical qualities, such 
as folding endurance and bursting 
strength of a sulfite pulp bleached in 
two stages, tests being made at various 
steps in the bleaching action. In gen- 
eral, he indicates that fluidity (reciprocal 
of viscosity) increases progressively ex- 
cept for a brief interval toward the end 
of the first stage of the bleaching process 
when it is nearly constant. The bursting 
strength and folding endurance figures 
increase to a maximum, corresponding 
closely to the completely bleached pulp, 
and thereafter decline owing to over- 
bleaching and consequent deterioration in 
the physical properties of the fibers. At 
the period in the process when the de- 
sired bleached pulp was obtained, the 
copper number was at a minimum and 
the alpha-cellulose content was nearly 
constant, although further treatment con- 
tinued to increase the fluidity. Even 
after an exposure of the pulp to a bleach 
liquor for fivehours at 14 percent con- 
centration, the copper number was in- 
creased by only 0.9 unit, and the alpha- 
cellulose content reduced by 1.6 percent, 
while the bursting strength and folding 
endurance were decreased by 13 and 575 
units respectively. The fluidity increased, 
however,, from about 14 for the bleached 
pulp to 18, a change of 4 units. In in- 
terpreting physical and chemical con- 
stants of cellulosic material, a knowledge 
of the source of the fibers and their treat- 
ment is essential. 

Moore and Willets (20) in tests on 
kraft and bleached sulfite show that oven 
drying the pulp before beating lowered 
their rates of hydration and bursting 
strength and increase the tear values. 

Ross, Mitchell, and Yorsten (21) in- 
vestigating the relationship of pH, color, 
and bleaching characteristics find that in 
order to maintain a high viscosity at a 
good color the pH must be maintained 
well on the alkaline side, approximately 
a pH of 8.5 to 10. 

Reuben (22) studied the relationship 
between the viscosity test of bleached sul- 
fite pulps from various sources. He 
found that in general the test can be ap- 
plied only on comparing pulps from the 
same source. He found strong West Coast 
pulps with low viscosity and, conversely, 
mediocre Western pulps with extremely 
high viscosities. Viscosity of bleached 
spruce cannot be fairly compared with 
hemlock or jack pine. He also found that 
pulps of high or low chlorine number 
may have the same viscosity and that 
pulps of different viscosity may have 
nearly the same characteristics on the 
paper machine. 


Jarrell, Hankins, and Vietch (23) car- 
ried out a rather comprehensive study of 
the effect of inorganic acids on the physi- 
cal properties of waterleaf rag bond pa- 
per. In general, they find that small 
quantities of aluminum sulphate, sulfuric 
acid or hydrochloric acid in paper caused 
its rapid deterioration, this deterioration 
increasing as the quantity of these ma- 
terials is increased. Hydrochloric acid 
caused greater and more rapid degrada- 
tion than did the sulfuric acid or alumi- 
num sulphate. When the pH of the 
water extract from the paper was 5.1 the 
loss in folding endurance on heating was 
less than 20 percent. The folding en- 
durance, bursting strength, and tensile 
strength rapidly and progressively de- 
creased as the pH of the water extracts 
of the trial samples decreased. The fold- 
ing endurance of the paper was decidedly 
more affected by acidity. Of the three 
tests the folding endurance yielded the 
most significant results as to the effect of 
mineral acid on this paper. 


Bentzen (24) states that the presence 
of chlorine in the stuff will cause a break- 
down of the cellulose when the paper 
passes over the hot driers resulting in low 
strength papers. 

Richter (25) in an investigation on the 
durability of purified wood fibers states 
that sulfite papers suffer appreciable de- 
terioration when subjected to an artificial 
aging test. High quality rags and puri- 
fied wood fibers retain much of their 
original physical strength when subjected 
to the same tests. Oxygen is an im- 
portant element in the decomposition of 
paper that is aged. Oxidation is hasten- 
ed by increased temperature or by in- 
creased pressure. The effect of light at 
room temperature is less severe in its 
action on cellulose than the action of 
oxygen at somewhat elevated tempera- 
tures. 


The degree of hydration of a 
purified wood fiber does not influence 
the retention or flexibility of paper that 
is artificially aged, even when the fibers 


have been drastically beaten. Sulfite pa- 
pers, on the other hand, are rendered 
much more sensitive and sacrifice in- 
creasing percentages of their original 
folding endurance since the pulp is hy- 
drated more severely. 

Winkler (26) discusses the action of 
acid on paper showing that acids at great 
dilution cause injury by loss of tearing 
and tensile strength. Contrary to others 
he finds that sulfuric acid causes greater 
injury than hydrochloric acid. 

Hoffman (27) states that sulfite cellu- 
lose and paper undergo a chemical 
change upon being dried. This begins at 
about 90 degrees, increases considerably 
above 100 degrees, and is dependent on 
the time and temperature of the heating. 
This change renders the cellulose more 
easily attacked by the acid. 


According to Starke (28) jute cooked 
with strong alkali shows greater tendency 
to change during storage than that cook- 
ed with weak alkali. There is a progres- 
sive change in the pulp during storage 
and this can be used to good advantage 
if the product is used at the right time. 


Fikenscher (29) has shown that cellu- 
lose can be classified by means of its cop- 
per number and viscosity and has meas- 
ured the effect of light and various re- 
agents on cellulose. 


Kohler (30) exposed paper to light 
and found that the copper number in- 
creased even when exposed to diffused 
light. The change in copper number 
seems to be related to a change of acidity 
in the paper. 
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Smit and Peper (31) investigating 
the strength and copper number rela- 
tionships, state that a definite copper 
number does not always correspond with 
the same loss in strength. The copper 
number probably agrees better when the 
material is treated after attack with alka- 
line solution. He would use this test to 
replace the determination of the viscosity. 

Rasch (32) in a very extensive piece of 
work on purified wood fibers studied the 
effect of accelerated aging tests on the 
physical and chemical qualities of pa- 
pers made from various types of fibers 
such as new rags, purified wood sulfite 
pulp, and soda pulp. From his observa- 
tions he concluded that accurate evalua- 
tions of paper or the suitability of a 
pulp or half-stuff for a certain type of 
paper can be based on observations as 
to their performance under specified tests. 
Fiber composition cannot be taken as a 
criterion of the excellence of a paper 
although it seems desirable to have alpha 
content of paper for permanent use as 
high as possible, conclusions based on 
this determination alone may be in error 
due to the fact that the non-alpha con- 
stituents of different types of fibers vary 
in the extent to which they influence the 
permanence qualities of these fibers. The 
decrease in the alpha-cellulose content 
of a cellulose material caused by artificial 
aging is considered an indication of rela- 
tive permanence. Purified wood pulps 
resemble the best grades of rag half-stock 
in suffering but slight change in alpha 
cellulose after 72 hours at 100 degrees 
centigrade and these changes are accom- 
panied by fairly proportionate changes 1n 
physical properties. Ordinary grades of 
sulfite pulps must be considered unsuited 
for conversion into highly permanent 
types of papers as high degree of hydra- 
tion appears to be detrimental to the per- 
manence of a paper. 

Hibbert and Parsons (33) studying the 
oxidation of cellulose, state that over- 
bleaching of cellulose fibers or prolonged 
action of oxidizing agents in general lead 
to degradation of the fibrous structure. 
Physically the resulting material is found 
to have suffered a loss in weight and in 
strength, chemically it is not as resistant 
to the solvent action of aqueous alka- 
line solutions. Cotton cellulose when 
oxidized in acid solutions contains a 
larger amount of oxidized materials than 
when oxidized in either neutral or alka- 
line solution. The ash, copper number, 
alkali solubility, and pentosans have 
higher values in the case of cellulose 
oxidized in acid solution. The viscosity 
of the cuprammonium hydroxide solu- 
ttions of the various oxidized celluloses 
is much lower than those of the origina! 
produc. 

Moore and Hibbert (34) studies the 
action of sulphurous acid of 0.1-0.5- 
1.0-2.0- and 4.0 percent concentration on 
a standard cellulose prepared according 
to the American Chemical Society meth- 
od, and a commercial bleached sulfite 
pulp of high alpha-cellulose content and 
fairly low viscosity. They report that at 
30 degrees C. the change in concentration 
of the acid caused a marked decrease in 
the viscosity but has no effect on the 
alpha-cellulose value and copper num- 
ber. At 100 degrees C., on the other 
hand, a change in the concentration does 
not affect the viscosity but does affect the 
alpha-cellulose value and copper num- 
ber. The explanation of this fact is 
probably found in the hydrogen ion re- 
lationship. There being a marked de- 
crease in the hydrogen ion activity of the 
sulfurous acid solutions as the tempera- 
ture increases. At 55 degrees C. the tem- 
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perature effect comes into play. This 
phenomenon indicates that the change 
in viscosity is due perhaps on one hand 
to initial breaking down of micelles and, 
on the other, as the temperature in- 
creases, to the breaking of the glucosidic 
oxygen linkages. 


CHAPTER If 
Statement of the Problem 


In an original piece of research of this 
type some criterion must necessarily be 
selected whereby variations in the product 
studied can be definitely noted and organ- 
ized. As an indication of the alteration 
in the nature of the cellulose micelle the 
cupra-ammonium viscosity test seems to 
offer the most value. The content of the 
so-called resistant cellulose is followed by 
means of the alpha-cellulose content. 
Finally the presence of degradation prod- 
ucts or groups is determined by the cop- 
per number determination. 

Therefore, the regular procedure was 
to take a high grade rag half-stock, a 
high grade spruce Alpha pulp, and a 
bleached Mitscherlich sulfite pulp, de- 
termine the initial physical qualities in- 
cluding beating strength by means of the 
10-pound beater as well as the one and 
one-half pound Valley Iron Works beat- 
er, tear, fold, mullen, and _ tensile 
strengths and, in addition, the initial 
chemical properties such as cuprammon- 
ium viscosity, copper number, and alpha- 
cellulose content. The three selected 
stocks were then degraded under definite 
conditions of temperature, concentration, 
and consistency, to viscosities of two- 
thirds, one-half, and one-third the orig- 
inal values. The above mentioned physi- 
cal and chemical values were then rede- 
termined on the above-mentioned stocks 
at these given degrees of degradation. 


CHAPTER III 
Methods 
A. Physical and chemical tests and meth- 
ods of reporting. 

1. Cuprammonium viscosity deter- 
mined by means of TAPPI method num- 
ber 206m (35) the viscosity value being 
reported in centipoises. 


2. Alpha-cellulose content determined 
by the TAPPI standard method number 
203m (36). 

3. Copper number determined by 
means of the Schwalbe-Braidy method 
(37). 

4. Beating procedure (a) Rag half- 
stock. The blue denim rag half-stock in 
each instance was beat in a ten-pound 
beater under the following conditions; 
with the roll raised twelve turns by 
means of the lighter bars the beater was 
charged with 6.5 pounds of half-stock 
at 2.75 per cent consistency. To facili- 
tate the preparation of rag _half-stock 
hand sheets there was added two and one- 
half percent rosin size on the basis of dry 
stock and sufficient alum to bring the 
liquid contents of the beater to a pH of 
5.5. Samples of stock were removed at 
intervals of 0, 20, 40, 60, 90, 120, and 
150, minutes from the beginning of the 
beater run. Hand sheets were made on 
the Williams sheet forming apparatus 
under standard specified conditions. The 
resultant hand sheets were then properly 
seasoned at 65 per cent relative humid- 
ity and 70 degrees F. for a period of at 
least 24 hours previous to testing. (b) 
Alpha pulp and bleached Mitscherlich 
pulp. These pulps were beat in the one 
and one-half pound Valley Iron Works 
beater, the charge consisting of 400 
grams of bone dry stock, 20.6 liters of 
water, and 18 pounds placed on the bed- 


plate lever. Samples of stock for physi- 
cal tests were removed at 15 minute inter- 
vals, and made into hand sheets by the 
regular Valley procedure. The hand 
sheets were properly seasoned at 65 per 
cent relative humidity and 70 degrees F. 
previous to all physical testing. 

5. Mullen Test. Determined by means 
of the B. F. Perkins Automatic Mullen 
tester, all figures being determined as 
follows: 


Pop Test x 100 
————_——— = Per cent Mullen 

Basis Weight 

6. Freeness Test. Determined by means 
of the autofnatic Schopper Freeness test- 
er, all results being the number of cubic 
centimeters draining from the side tube 
when using a 2 gram sample of stock 
diluted to one liter. 

7. Fold Test. Determined by means 
of the Schopper Fold tester. All results 
are reported as the actual number of 


double folds. 


8. Tear Test. Determined by means 
of the Elmendorf tear tester. All results 
being reported as follows: 


Tear 16 sheets x 100 





= Tear Factor 


Basis Weight 
9. Tensile Test. Determined by means 
of the Schopper tensile tester using a 
strip 5 inches long and 15 mm. wide. All 
tests are reported as follows: 


Tensile test (Ibs.) x 100 





= Tensile Factor 


Basis Weight 


The trade size used in all basis weight 
computations was 24x36—480 and all 
hand sheets were of approximately 45- 
pound weight. Both physical and chem- 
ical results are average tests, the number 
of individual tests depending on the test 
itself. All chemical tests were run in 
duplicate. 

All beater runs were made in duplicate. 


Preparation and Method of Degrada- 
tion of Various Pulps 


1. Heat Degradation. Rag half-stock, 
Alpha pulp, and bleached spruce Mitsch- 
erlich pulps were heat-degraded in a large 
oven at 105 degrees C. for time inter- 
vals required to attain the predetermined 
viscosity test. 

2. Acid Degradation. Rag half-stock, 
Alpha, and bleached spruce Mitscherlich 
pulps were degraded with sulfuric acid 
of 2 per cent concentration at 5 per cent 
consistency and 25 degrees C. for time 
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intervals required to attain the prede- 
termined viscosity tests. 


3. Calcium Hypochlorite Bleach De- 
gradation. Rag half-stock, Alpha, and 
bleached spruce Mitscherlich pulps were 
degraded with calcium hypochlorite 
bleach liquor of a concentration of 5 
grams per liter of chlorine, at 5 per cent 
consistency and 25 degrees C. for time 
intervals required to attain the prede- 
termined viscosity tests. 

From Tables 1 and 2 it is to be noted 
that the three standard pulps under con- 
sideration represent three degrees of 
chemical purity and differ very markedly 
in physical characteristics. 


Definite degrees of purity of the three 
pulps in terms of chemical quality is evi- 
dent from Table 1. The blue denim rag 
half-stock consists essentially of resistant 
cellulose. From the high viscosity value 
it can be concluded that the molecular 
structure has been altered but slightly 
during the preparation of the stock from 
the original rags. The Alpha and Mit- 
scherlich pulps differ considerably from 
the rag half-stock in their high content 
of pentosan material. Whether or nor 
this material is an integral part of the 
cellulose molecule, or of the non-cellulose 
portion of the fiber structure is open to 
question. It would seem that from the 
standpoint of resistance to degradation 
and permanence quality the rag half- 
stock would be far superior to the wood 
cellulose pulps. 


In the case of physical properties we 
note a decided lack of uniformity inso- 
far as single tests are concerned. At the 
outset we must state that it is impossible 
to compare the maximum or minimum 
physical properies of the rag half-tock 
on the one hand with those of Alpha 
and Mitscherlich since the method of re- 
fining and preparation of the hand sheets 
radically differed in the two cases. Nev- 
ertheless we can compare the Alpha and 
Mitscherlich pulps in these respects. 
Though this is considered to be a good 
grade of commercial Alpha pulp the data 
shows that it is superior to the Mitscher- 
lich in some respects and in others it is 
inferior. The Mitscherlich possesses high- 
er mullen and tensile strengths than the 
Alpha, but is inferior to the Alpha in 
tear and fold. It would appear that the 
drastic purification action used in pre- 
paration of the Alpha pulp enhances 
certain physical qualities but impairs 
others. 


. 


B. Effect of Various Treatments on the 
Standard Stocks 





CHAPTER IV 
Experimental 
A. Composition and Strength Tests of the Standard Stocks. 


TABLE I 
Chemical Constants of Standard Pulps 


Alpha 
Cell 
96.5 
89.2 
82.7 


Viscosity 

. 300.0 
34.1 
24.2 


EE ee ee 
Alpha -__... 
Mitscherlich 


Beta 

Cell 
3.4 
3.5 
7.8 


Gamma Copper 


Cell Number 
0.0 .105 
Ps .97 
9.0 222 


Pentosans 
.65 
6.00 
10.70 


TABLE II 
Beating Strength Tests on the Standard Pulps 


Max. 
Fold 
385 
2145 
508 


Freeness at 


Max. Mullen 


Mitscherlic 


Max. Tensile 
Factor 
27.0 
33.8 
39.0 


Percent 
Mullen 
90 
100 
104 


Tear Factor at 
Max. Mullen 
300 
125 
91 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIOUID CHLORINE 


FOR THE NORTHWEST 
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Company offers the technical services of an experienced engineering staff. Mills 
in the east and south as well as the west have used Hooker service to help solve 
1daX=db ae) oX=bcohebele ms ob co)e)(-secl-may-C al KololeyeeloMM | Lol-Jobboleico)s Mona maintained ro) Cobham lolelesact 
tories, field staff and administrative personnel to serve west coast industries. 


WESTERN PLANT, Tacoma, Washington EASTERN PLANT, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Western Sales Office, Tacoma, Washington Eastern Sales Office, 60 East 42nd St., New York 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


MURIATIC ACID - BLEACHING POWDER - MONOCHLORBENZENE - PARADICHLORBENZENE 

}33 0 PAOP-W Se Dum ©) ne @) OF: Wun =) )\ AO) (Oly. U O20 Dunn) 0). A @)> 6 0 ©). 0 @). 000) Urns NPA OF. Ole). 10)" 

SULFUR MONOCHLORIDE + SULFUR DICHLORIDE - SULFURYL CHLORIDE «+ SALT 
FERRIC CHLORIDE - ANTIMONY CHLORIDE 
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TABLE III 


Effect of Various i 


Agents on the Chemical 


Degrading 
Constants of the Three Standard Stocks 


Rag Half-Stock 

190 20 
acid heat 
heat acid 


bleach bleach 


acid heat 
heat acid 


Viscosity 


acid 
Alpha Cellulose_{ bleach, 
heat 
bleach 
Copper Number. heat 
acid 


bleach bleach 


Alpha Pulp Mitscherlich 
25 15 7 15 7 
acid acid acid 
bleach bleach bleach 
heat heat heat 
acid acid acid 
bleach bleach bleach 


heat heat heat 


acid 
bleach 
heat 
acid 
bleach 
heat 


acid 
bleach 
heat . 
acid 
bleach 


heat 





1. At given intervals of degradation as 
indicated by the viscosity test alpha-cel- 
lulose and copper number tests were made 
on the three stocks. With the viscosity 
test these latter two properties are pos- 
sibly the most authentic indicators of the 
condition of the cellulose micelle. Oxi- 
dation or hydrolysis can be ascertained 
by solubility in alkali or reducing prop- 
erty due to aldehyde formation. In table 
3 we have listed the relative effects of 
the three agents on the alpha-cellulose 
and copper number of the three stocks at 
the three degrees of viscosity previously 
mentioned. A survey of this table shows 
a certain definite regularity in the case 
of the wood cellulose with acid hydrolysis 
causing least change in alpha-cellulose 
content and copper number, and heat 
causing the greatest variation in these two 
constants. Insofar as the rag half-stock 
is concerned there seems to be a lack of 
regularity in the effectiveness of the 
agents. For the most part, changes in 
the chemical constants of the rag half- 
stock are slight as compared with those 
of the wood cellulose. Any changes due 
to degradation probably would take place 
on the cellulose micelle itself since the 
rag half-stock contains very few impuri- 
ties, containing approximately 97 per 
cent alpha-cellulose. Apparently at com- 
plete degradation the hydrolysis and oxi- 
dation reactions of bleach liquor on rag 
half-stock result in greater changes in 
cellulose structure and, consequently, al- 
a content and copper num- 
er. 


2. Rate of degradation of the three 
standard pulps as evidenced by the 
viscosity test 


Table 4 indicates the viscosity values 
in centipoises showing the rate of degra- 
dation of the three stocks under the defi- 
nite conditions of treatment as previously 


specified; that is, sulfuric acid at 2 per 
cent concentration and 5 per cent con- 
sistency at 20 degrees C.; calcium hypo- 
chlorite bleach at a concentration of 5 
grams per liter of chlorine, at 5 per cent 
consistency and 20 degrees C.; and heat 
at-105 degrees C. It is quite apparent 
that the various degrading agents alter 
the colloidal structure of the cellulose at 
different rates. The oxidizing and hydro- 
lyzing action of the bleach solution on 
the cellulose micelle is quite rapid in the 
early stage. The dehydrating action of 
heat at 105 degrees C. is somewhat slow- 
er in altering the structure of the cellu- 
lose. The sulfuric acid, at the concen- 
tration and temperature applied, is very 
slow in its degrading action. Of course, 
it must be remembered that the rate of 
the various reactions can be materially 
increased or decreased, depending upon 
the concentration and the temperature 
of the degrading agents. 


3. Relation between viscosity and alpha- 
cellulose content of the three 
standard pulps. 


Table 5 shows a numerical classifica- 
tion of the viscosity values and the alpha- 
cellulose content or alkali resistance of 
the three standard pulps. A few general- 
izations can be drawn from a survey of 
the table among which is the fact that 
high viscosity is indicative of high alpha- 
cellulose content or considerable resist- 
ance toward 17.5 per cent caustic soda. 
It is also quite apparent that in general 
a decrease in viscosity by any of the de- 
grading agents causes a similar decrease 
in the alpha-cellulose content of each of 
the pulps. One notable exception to this 
latter statement is acid degradation of the 
rag half-stock in initial stages. This pos- 
sibly can be explained by assuming that 
the acid hydrolysis alters the cellulose 
micelle in such a manner as to form sim- 





TABLE IV 
Rate of Degradation of Three Standard Pulps as Evidenced by the Viscosity Ttest 


Rag Half-Stock 
Acid Bleach Heat 


27 

48 

96 
102 
156 
288 
312 
384 
400 
672 
675 
700 
800 


Alpha Pulp 
Acid Bleach Heat 


34.1 34.1 34.1 


Mitscherlich Pulp 
Acid Bleach Heat 


24.2 24.2 24.2 


pler polymeric products which are still 
more resistant to the influence of sulfuric 
acid under the conditions stated. In the 
case of the alpha pulp and the Mitscher- 
lich pulp we note a regular sequence in- 
sofar as the degrading effect of the vari- 
ous agents appears. It is quite evident 
in these two cases that for a given viscos- 
ity, heat causes the greatest loss in alpha- 
cellulose content, bleach the next, and 
sulfuric acid the least. 


Upon examination of similar condi- 
tions for the rag half-stock we note a 
difference in the action of the various 
agents at given viscositives. In this case 
the oxidizing and hydrolyzing action of 
the bleach liquor caused the greatest loss 
in alpha-cellulose content, acid next, and 
heat least. Apparently the non-cellulosic 
constituents of the wood pulp in under- 
going alteration by oxidation, hydroliza- 
tion, and dehydration must interfere with 
the viscosity value. It is also quite ap- 
parent that, although the viscosity of the 


.rag half-stock at complete degradation is 


practically as low as that of the wood 
cellulose, the alpha content is still main- 
tained at a fairly high value. Also in 
undergoing a change in viscosity from 
maximum to minimum the percentage 
variation in alpha-cellulose content of 
the rag half-stock is less than that of 
the wood cellulose. Such tendencies lead 
one to assume that due to high viscosity 
the rag half-stock should be more re- 
sistant to any degrading influences. 


4. Relation between Viscosity and Cop- 
per number of the three standard pulps. 


In table 6 we note the relation between 
viscosity and copper number or, in other 
words, the relation between the structure 
of the cellulose micelle and the presence 
of degraded products as indicated by. the 
cupric reducing qualities of the pulp. As 
in the case of viscosity and alpha-cellu- 
lose we note a few general tendencies. De- 
crease in viscosity seems to indicate in- 
crease in copper number, or reducing 
qualities. In the case of the Alpha and 
Mitscherlich pulp, acid degradation 
causes the least increase in copper num- 
ber, bleach next, and heat degradation 
the greatest increase. In considering the 
rag half-stock no general tendency seems 
to apply at given viscosities insofar as the 
effect of the degrading agents are con- 
cerned. At a viscosity of approximately 
200, bleach causes the least increase in 
copper number and acid the greatest. A 
viscosity of 25, or complete degradation, 
heat causes the least increase in copper 
number, and bleach the greatest. Ap- 
parently the combined hydrolytic and 
oxidizing action of the bleach liquor 
alters the cellulose molecule in such a 
manner that aldehyde groups are formed 
to a considerable extent, whereas the 
dehydration action of heat might cause 
the formation of simpler polymers yet 
with less reducing properties than that 
of the bleach degradation. Here also, 
as in the case of the viscosity and alpha- 
cellulose relationship, at complete degra- 
dation of rag half-stock the copper num- 
ber is still much less than the copper 
number of the Alpha or Mitscherlich at 
a similar viscosity. Higher reducing prop- 
erties of the wood celluloses are in 
probability due to the pentosan and other 
constituents other than the cellulose. It 
is conceivable that there are instances 
where the copper number is not a true 
indication of extent of degradation. In 
an oxidation degradation it is possible 
that the alcoholic hydroxyl groups could 
pass completely degraded cellulose with 
little, if any, reducing properties. 
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FOR YOUR 


MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM 





ROSS SYSTEMS 
COMPLETE SERVICE—PLAN TO OPERATION 


In those mills already well on their way towards com- 
pletion of their modernization programs, Ross 
Systems and apparatus have occupied a prominent 
place in the plans. Modernization plans are being 
designed, not merely to replace worn out equipment 
but to install such new equipment as will insure 
greater operating economy along with improved pro- 
duction for the future. Ross Systems are specifically 
designed to accomplish exactly these objectives. For 
this reason they deserve full consideration in the 
modernization plans for the various departments of 
your mill. 


Utilize the experience possessed by 
our engineers to secure reliable 
recommendations for your moderni- 
zation plans, prepared or in process. 
There’s a Ross office in your section. 


ae ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Of fice S50 MADISON AVI NEW Yor kh, N. 2. 


201 North Wells St 12953 Cree Ave 2860 N W Front Avs 
CHIE 4¢,0 DETROM PORTLAND, OR} 
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TABLE 5 5. Relation between alpha-cellulose and 
“ Relation between ae onal Loe paaamay | of te ig ag one nn ol ’ copper number of three standard pulps. 
meomty aS Fae ee POs op ne pier Pst A survey of the relationship between 
Acid Bleach Heat Acid Bleach Heat Acid Bleach Heat alphe-cellulcse concent or alkali resistance 
300 -......----------------- 96.5 96.5 96.5 and copper number or reducing prop- 
210 : ; a erties; as shown in table 7, yields some 
208... 96. oaees er interesting observations insofar as the 
203 . three stocks and the methods of degrada- 
V25 nnn , << = tion are concerned. Here also we note a 
1100 __--.------------------------» 97. general tendency of the copper number 
94 senate tet ‘ ——-* to increase as the alpha-cellulose content 
34.1 Bae ene decreases. We note also that in the case 
27 5 of rag half-stock at complete degradation, 
as evidenced by the viscosity test, the cop- 
per number is less than that for the non- 
degraded bleached Mitscherlich pulp. In- 
dications are that for the three stocks in 
passing from the original state to com- 
plete degradation the rag half-stock un- 
dergoes the greatest alteration in copper 
number, the alpha-cellulose next, and the 
Mitscherlich pulp least. There is a pos- 
sibility that in the case of the rag half- 
stock, the reducing action is due entirely 
to alteration in the cellulose micelle, 
where as in the case of the Alpha and 
the Mitscherlich pulp the increasing re- 
ducing properties may be, for the most 
part, = to oe eg of ws a 
TABLE 6 other than cellulose. It is highly proba- 
Relation between Viscosity and Copper number of: the three standard pulps. ble that oxidation in the case of bleached 
Rag Half-Stock Alpha Pulp Bleached Mitscherlich Mitscherlich may have progressed to the 
Viscosity Acid Bleach Heat acid state, thereby giving an unusual re- 
OE ae es ee 105 .105 .105 lationship between copper number and 
SU i ee state of dégradation. 
a par seminninepeineneinaenrenseen, | (To be continued in December) 
125 
110 
94 
34.1 
ae 4 
298 
24.5 
24.2 
23.1 
23.0 
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TABLE 7 
Relation between Alpha-Cellulose and Copper Number of the Three Standard Pulps 
Alpha Rag Half-Stock Alpha Pulp Bleached Mitscherlich 
Cellulose Acid Bleach Heat 
we . : ‘ 
96.9 
56:3"... 
96.25 
95.75 - init deincigsleeke ie " 
95.68 _ ee : ; HARRY G. SPECHT VISITS COAST 
95.00 So ‘ Mr. Harry G. Specht, vice-president 
94.50 , a ee - ei ; and general manager of the Eastwood- 
ae a9 pees ; Nealley Corporation of Belleville, New 
8%:20 SS ; pes. 3 “07 +97 ~  —_—s Jersey, manufacturers of fourdrinier 
Po) iI i wires, recently visited the mills in the Pa- 
88.40 - cS ST ; eRe _. _.... eifie Northwest. 
87.70 hiaeaordeotceee enol as Mr. Specht spent ten days calling on 
87.10 wineeoneaee= ae --- --- the mills accompanied by Mr. A. M. 
86.60 _.. ----=--- . > ~--=-- Mears of the Pacific Coast Supply Com- 
86.00 aeenee ph: 7 : Pees oe pany, agents for the Eastwood-Nealley 
85.60 ; nde #8 as ‘ 2 ghee Corporation. 
aot : ee } 7 During the time he was on the Coast 
80.70 } TRE ate f Mr. Specht delivered a talk on fourdri- 
79.40 ee ; . nier wires before the pulp and paper 
79.30 : mise oat ct ; school of the Crown-Willamette Paper 
78.50 aap se eae" : Company at Camas. 
78.40 - Mr. Specht left Portland for Belleville 


77.80 _.__ 6 NERS , October 23rd. 
77.20 - 
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SUPERIOR 


PMC 


CHEMICALS 


Rosin Size - Satin White 


Industrial Chemicals 


ee a ee a oe en ee Wace & ek @ Wmmen, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS IN ALL PAPER-MAKING AREAS 
stributor of Hercules Wood Rosins and Steam-distilled Pine Oils 
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B. C. PULP CARRYING ON 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Important improvements at both the 
Port Alice and Woodfibre ‘plants of the 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany have been authorized and_ will 
shortly be under way. More than $175,- 
000 will be spent on the construction 
program during the next few weeks, and 
the work so far authorized may be the 
forerunner of further development, de- 
pending on the condition of the market 
for pulp. 

Bondholders of the company, mecting 
in Vancouver, C., October 31. ap- 
proved the plans of the directors for im- 
proving the company’s two mills and 
also authorized the payment of $100,000 
on the company’s first mortgage bonds, 
and $100,000 on the first mortgage sink- 
ing fund. 

Last May a payment was made on the 
B.C. Pulp 7 per cent general mortgage 
bonds. Prior to that no payment had 
been made since May 1, 1932, but im- 
proving conditions made it possible for 
the company to clear up that obligation. 
Holders of general mortgage bonds 
agreed to deferment of interest instai- 
ments from November 1, 1932, to No- 
vember 1, 1934, on the understanding 
that they should become payable May 
1, 1936. 

The most interesting development at 
Port Alice mill will be installation of 
the Chemipulp process, announces Pres- 
ident Lawrence W. Killam. This job 
will cost $90,000, and most of the work 
will be carried out by Horton Steel Com- 
pany of Fort Erie, Ont., manufacturers 
of the Horton sphere. The Stebbins En- 
gineering Company will line the acid ac- 
cumulator with acid-resisting brick. 

Concrete blocks for the base of the 
new plant are now being placed. Pipe- 
lines will have to be laid and metal-lined 
tanks installed, and contracts for these 
two jobs will be placed during the next 


few days. The entire installation wiii be 
completed so that the plant may be in 
running order next March 1. 
Bunkhouses and housing will be pro- 
vided at Port Alice in addition to the 
plant improvement, and this will cost 
about $40,000. Hodgson, King & Mar- 
ble, Vancouver contractors, are looking 


after this phase of the job. 
At Woodfibre, where the mill has been 


down for nearly two months for the 
carrying out of essential repairs it is not 
the present intention of the company to 
put in a Chemipulp unit. Most of the 
work there is restricted to improving the 
present structures that have served the 
company since the days when it was a 
part of the Whalen organization. 

In addition to new roofing on some of 
the buildings. the wharf is being extend- 
ed, and the use of barges for loading 
purposes will be discontinued. A new 
warehouse is also being constructed. The 
Woodfibre work will involve an outlay of 
about $35,000. 

Mr. Killam said that the present plans 
of B. C. Pulp & Paper Company did not 
contemplate expansion. 

“We are merely trying to improve the 
quality of our product,” said Mr. Killam. 
“The changes being made will not in- 
crease our production at all, but we do 
hope to be able to extend our markets 
as a result of the superior quality of pulp 
that will come from our Port Alice :nill.” 

Mr. Killam said that the pulp market 
was still too uncertain to warrant ex- 
pansion of productive facilities at this 
time. The Japanese embargo, which had 
resulted in eliminating all shipments from 
his mills to Japan (since last July) had 
upset the whole market situation even 
though there appeared to be good cause 
for expecting a readjustment of the 
trade difficulties in the early future. 








INLAND EMPIRE PLANS 
FINANCIAL REORGANIZATION 


Acting upon a petition presented by 
A. W. Witherspoon, president of the In- 
land Empire Paper Company of Mill- 
wood, Washington, Federal Judge J. 
Stanley Webster on October 28th grant- 
ed the company permission to perfect a 
plan of financial reorganization under 
the new federal bankruptcy law. 

Judge Webster set November 20th as 
the date for a hearing on the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review re- 
ported the petition to be as follows: 

“The petition which was presented by 
A. W. Witherspoon president, through 
Attorneys W. W. Witherspoon and E. N. 
Yantes, states that this company, as have 
other newsprint mills, has suffered severe 
losses since 1931 owing to the depression 
and the consequent loss of advertising 
and decreased size of newspapers. The 
sale of newsprint has been its chief source 
of revenue and with its sale greatly cur- 
tailed the company could not operate at 
a profit. 

“Under the proposed reorganization it 


was pointed out that new capital was 
available but that present holders of first 
mortgage bonds must consent to make 
their claims against the company sub- 
servient to the claim of this new capital, 
and with the substantial sum availabie the 
company can install machinery to turn 
out other types of paper that, with its 
increasing newsprint business, will permit 
it to operate again profitably. 

“The detailed plan is being mailed Oc- 
tober 29th to bondholders. The hearing 
will be advertised and if the plan meets 
with the approval of Judge Webster, the 
bondholders and other claimants on No- 
vember 20, it is probable the company 
will be given permission to reorganize. 
The company will operate under super- 
vision of the court until reorganization 
is completed. 

“In this way the concern which has 
assets of $4,547,894, will continue to 
operate, a splendid industry will be saved 
for the Spokane territory and a large 
payroll continued without loss of employ- 
ment to any of the present large staff.” 


TUMWATER REORGANIZATION 


The proposed reorganization of the 
Tumwater Paper Mills of Tumwater, 
Washington, of which Fred W. Lead- 
better is president, is being held in 
legal abeyance until December 31st, 1935, 
while public notice of the reorganization 
is being given to all security holders, 
creditors and stockholders through the 
lympia, Washington, papers. 

The notice, published October 16th, 
will also be published November 16th 
and December 16th. By order of the 
Federal District Court for the western 
division of Washington, southern divi- 
sion, the creditors are divided into two 
classes and notified to file any claims by 
December 31, 1935. 

Class A creditors are all holders of 7% 
first mortgage gold bonds. Class B credi- 
tors are all others except governmental 
agencies to which the organization may 
owe taxes. These could not be adversely 
affected by the reorganization. 





PORT ANGELES PAPER MAKERS TO 
HOLD ANNUAL CHARITY BALL 


The Paper Makers’ annual charity ball, 
the highlight of the Port Angeles social 
season, will be held Thursday, Nov. 28. 

This year there will be three dances 
given all at one time by the Paper 
Makers. There will be modern dacing 
in the Elks’ ballroom to the music of 
Lewie Filion’s eight-piece _ orchestra. 
George Parks and his old-time music 
makers will furnish the music for old- 
time dancing in the gymnasium at the 
Elks’ temple. There will be dancing also 
at Clyde’s Oriental Garden to Gene Pear- 
son’s eight-piece band. 

One ticket will admit a dancer to one 
or all of the dances. 

The Paper Makers’ ball is the big time 
of the year in dancing circles. Money 
raised by the affair is given to worthy 
charities. Members of a committee of 
papermakers are working to make the 
event the most enjoyable one yet held. 





SWEDISH PULP MEN INSPECT 
COAST MILLS 


On a three months’ tour of American 
and Canadian pulp mills. three officials 
of the Swedish Pulp Company spent sev- 
eral weeks on the Pacific Coast late in 
October and early in November. 

The three men, Birger Sundfeldt, tech- 
nical director of the Swedish Pulp Com- 
pany, Erik Nyberg, mechanical engineer 
and sulphite expert of the same company, 
and Dr. Halse, director of the central 
laboratory of the Swedish Pulp Company 
exhibited interest in both sulphite and 
sulphate pulping operations. 

Mr. Sundfeldt was quoted as saying 
that, “After reviewing the various mills 
of America for the first time since 1929, 
I can see a decided improvement in out- 
look and methods in Pacific Coast mills. 
Undoubtedly the future development of 
the wood pulp industry as a whole in 
America will be confinued to the Pacific 
Northwest.” 

Mr. Sundfeldt and Mr. Nyberg are lo- 
cated at the main plant of the Swedish 
Pulp Company at Sundsvall, Sweden, 
wae Dr. Halse is located at the Ostrand 
mill. 

The Swedish Pulp Company is said to 
produce approximately one-third of the 
world’s wood pulp production. 


FRANK DRUMB IN PORTLAND 

Mr. Frank Drumb, resident manager 
of Pacific Mills Limited, was a visitor in 
Portland during the early part of No- 
vember. 
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THE CANADIAN-JAPANESE 
SITUATION 


British Columbia’s representatives to a 
conference of Canadian provincial pre- 
miers with Canada’s new prime minister, 
Mackenzie King, in Ottawa at the end 
of November, will urge immediate ac- 
tion to re-establish friendly trade rela- 
tions between Canada and Japan. They 
will point out that the special taxes 
placed on Canadian exports to Japan as 
a result of discriminatory duties have 
worked a hardship on British Columbia 
industry, especially pulp and lumber. 
During the first six months of the pres- 
ent year British Columbia shipped 52,- 
000,000 feet of [umber to Japan. Since 
application of the special surtaxes in 
July exports have been nil. 

Defeat of the Bennett government in 
Canada and the election of Mackenzie 
King to the premiership are looked upon 
by British Columbia pulp exporters as 
an augury of early termination of the 
trade war with Japan. 


Last summer Tokio announced that in 
view of Canada’s topheavy share of trade 
with Japan it was proposed to enforce a 
special surtax of 50 per cent ad valorem 
on Canadian goods shipped to Japan. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Canada was 
shipping to Japan at the ratio of one to 
six in comparison with imports from 
Japan, the Bennett government, commit- 
ted to a policy of high protection to 
Canadian industries, refused to make any 
concessions, decided to retaliate against 
Japan by applying a surtax of its own 
against Japan. Japanese goods entering 
Canada were already subject to heavy 
imposts and the primary cause of Japan’s 
complain against Canada was the fact that 
Canada refused to recognize the depre- 
ciated value of the yen in fixing ‘duties. 
The result of this practice was virtually 
to shut out all Japanese goods that 
might remotely be in competition with 
Canadian goods. When Tokio applied 
the discriminatory surtax on Canadian 
goods, notably lumber, pulp and wheat, 
Japan became practically a closed market 
for Canada. Companies such as British 
Columbia Pulp & Paper Company and 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., which had built up a 
large volume of trade with Japan were 
forced to look elsewhere for an outlet 
for their pulp. The Japanese pulp 
market was particularly valuable because 
it absorbed a large quantity of pulp 
whose inferior quality made it difficult 
to dispose of elsewhere. 

During the Canadian election cam- 
paign Japanese trade became one of the 
most prominent issues. Mackenzie King, 
Liberal leader, denounced the Bennett 
foreign trade policies and said that in- 
stead of discouraging trade with a valued 
transPacific customer such as Japan the 
government had gone out of its way to 
antagonize her. Bennett countered with 
the charge that King favored Japan in 
preference to Canadian industry. 

Return of the King Liberal party to 
government gave assurance of prompt 
reversal of Canada’s trade policy towards 
Japan. The day after he took office Pre- 
mier-elect King stated: “The election is 
an unmistakable verdict in favor of res- 
toration of trade with Japan upon a 
basis mutually beneficial. It constitutes a 
demand for the abolition of the extrava- 
gant increases in the tariff made by the 
Bennett government. together with the 
removal of .arbitrary taxes and regula- 
tions which have had the effect of 
strangling the commerce of the nation.” 

Premier King made no announcement 
of definite action last month, but eastern 


tariff experts expected that the tariff fea- 
tures most objectionable to Japan would 
be modified; that the duty on textiles and 
rubber goods would be reduced to give 
Japan freer entry, in return for which 
Canada would demand an unhampered 
sale in Japan of goods now on the em- 
bargo list. 





AUSTRALIA RETAINS DUTY ON 
NEWSPRINT 

British Columbia newsprint exporters 
who have developed an important outlet 
in Australia were somewhat disappointed 
when it was announced that in the new 
Australian budget the primage duty of 
four per cent on newsprint had not been 
removed. 

All printing paper was to be admitted 
free to Australia under British prefer- 
ence, according to advices received from 
Melbourne in September, but  subse- 
quently it was explained that this was 
to apply only to paper used “for the 
production of books of a literary and ed- 
ucational nature, magazines and period- 
icals.”’ 

This concession will be of benefit to 
mills shipping the better grades of paper 
to Australia, chiefly in eastern Canada, 
but the Pacific Coast mills have shipped 
newsprint principally and will not bene- 
fit very much. Book paper exports to 
Australia from Canada were valued last 
year at $124,000. Newsprint exports 
from Canada to Australia totaled $3,804,- 
000, largely from British Columbia. 





RAINIER EXPANDS RAYLIK 
PROGRAM 


As part of a program to expand the 
sale of Raylik B, Rainier’s road binding 
material made from waste sulphite liquor, 
the company has recently hired Wallace 

Drummond, a Seattle road engineer 
who has had much experience in asphalt 
road construction. 

Various types of road construction 
using Raylik B are under test in and 
around Shelton, Washington, under the 
direction of Bernard T. Winiecki of the 
company’s technical staff. 

A large proportion of the waste liquor 
is now being reduced into Raylik B for 
road surfacing. 





PIONEER-FLINTKOTE JOINS 
SAFETY COUNCIL 

The Pioneer-Flintkote Company of 
Los Angeles recently became members of 
the pulp and paper section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Mr. W. H. Cady, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager will represent the company 
in safety work. 





INCREASED PULP AND PAPER 
SHIPMENTS 

At the October 4th meeting of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Advisory Board, advisory 
to the Association of American Railroads, 
it was reported that the estimated carload- 
ings of pulp and paper for the fourth 
quarter of 1935 were 1353 cars as com- 
pared with actual loading of 1238 cars in 
the fourth quarter of 1934, an increase 
of 9.3 percent. 


One of the chief reasons for the in- 
crease, according to the Paper, Paper 
Products and Pulp Committee, is the in- 
crease in the Pacific Northwest fruit crop, 
which is much better than a year ago. 

L. R. Gault is chairman of this com- 
mittee and W. A. Brazeau is vice-chair- 
man. 


OCEAN FALLS STARTS CHEMIPULP 
SYSTEM 


The Chemipulp system recently install- 
ed on the three sulphite digesters of Pa- 
cific Mills Limited, Ocean Falls, B. C.. 
was scheduled to start operating early in 
November. 

Mr. Carl Sholdebrand arrived in 
Ocean Falls, October 31st to supervise 
the starting of the system. 


SHOLDEBRAND JOINS LUNDBERG 

Carl Sholdebrand will become asso- 
ciated with Mr. A. H. Lundberg of Seat- 
tle early in December upon his return 
from Ocean Falls where he is starting 
up the Chemipulp System. 

Mr. Lundberg represents on the Pa- 
cific Coast the G. D. Jenssen Company, 
Chemipulp Processes, Inc., and Paper and 
Industrial Appliances. Mr. Sholdebrand 
will devote his time principally to selling 
and servicing the equipment of Paper 
and Industrial Appliances of New York 
which concern markets a varied line of 
pulp and paper mill equipment. He will 
also assist Mr. Lundberg on Chemipulp. 


PUGET SOUND TO START CHEMI. 
PULP 








Early in December the Chemipulp sys- 
tem now being installed in the Belling- 
ham mill of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company will be ready to start 
operating. 


CROWN-ZELLERBACH VOTES 
DIVIDEND 

On October 24th the directors of 
Crown-Zellerbach voted to resume pay- 
ment of the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share on both the A & B pre- 
ferred shares, for the first time in four 
years. In addition the directors voted 
an extra 25 cents or a total of $1.75. 

On September 26 last the company 
voted a divided of $1 a share, payable 
November 1, and yesterday a dividend of 
75 cents was declared, payable December 
1 to stock of record of November 13. 
These two payments aggregate $1.75 a 
share for the quarter and are 25 cents a 
share in excess of the regular dividend 
requirements on the two preferred issues, 
familiarly known as Class A and Class B 
shares and reduces the arrearage from 
$18 to $17.75 a share. 

The company paid 37% cents a share 
a quarter, or $1.50 a year on these issues 
from December, 1931, to September last 
year, when the quarterly rate was dou- 
bled to 75 cents and continued it until 
the special rate was increased to $1 a 
share last September. 


RAINIER DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Rainier Pulp & Paper Company has 
declared the regular 50 cents a share on 
the $2 cumulative Class A stock, payable 
December 1 to stock of record of No- 
vember 12, and a dividend of $1 a share 
on the Class B stock, payable on the same 
date. This is the first dividend on the 
Class B stock since June 1, 1930. The 
$1 payment just authorized is “a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share for the quarter 
ended November 30.” This would indi- 
cate that the B shares are to be placed 
on a $2 a year basis. payable quarterly. 
The B shares are entitled to $2 a year 
only after the Class A stock has received 
its regular $2 annual dividend, after 
which the two issues share alike. 


ROBERG RETURNS 
Ralph M. Roberg of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company, returned to 
the United States from a trip to Japan 
on November 10th. 
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of those who sell paper in the western states 


ZELLERBACH CRASHES 
HOLLYWOOD! 


A new advertising campaign by the 
Zellerbach Paper Co. was launched in 
October with the issuance of “teaser” 
announcements that the Zellerbach Paper 
Co., beginning in November, would pre- 
sent “Stars of Today,” “a series of 
graphic productions with a Hollywood 
background and loaded with sales ap- 
peal.” 

And that’s all you’re going to learn 
about this for the time being, for Victor 
E. Hecht, vice-president in charge of 
sales and promotion, won’t peep about 
what the next announcement will. say. 

The “teasers” were in the form of a 
typical newspaper motion picture page, 
with the show house advertisements and 
reviews, and with a big red arrow point- 
ing to the Zellerbach “ad.” The ads on 
this page were taken from each city in 
which there is a Zellerbach office and 
the newspaper was “The Six Star Ad- 
vance.” 





BM & T TO DISTRIBUTE AGAWAM 


Pacific Coast distribution of “Agawam” 
bond, made by the American Writing 
Paper Co., has been taken over by 
Blake. Moffitt & Towne. This brand is 
one of the outstanding rag content 
papers, and has a wide consumer ac- 
ceptance in this territory. 





EDWARD SMITH HAS NEW LINE 


Edward N. Smith of Los Angeles is 
introducing a complete line of paper and 
twine equipment on the Pacific Coast, as 
agent for the Cutter Manufacturing Co. 
of Cambridge, Mass. They are makers of 
the Wright line of paper cutters, twine 
holders, towel and toilet fixtures. 





MRS. WESLEY DIES 


Friends of John A. Wesley, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for the Rhine- 
lander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis., and 
who is well known to Pacific Coast paper 
men through his annual western trips, 
will regret to learn of the sudden death 
of his wife a few weeks ago. 





COLLINS OF GRAHAM PAPER 


Frank Philbrook, Los Angeles repre- 
sentative of the Graham Paper Co., was 
visited toward the end of last month by 
Martin Collins, president of the com- 
pany, who was on a coastwide trip. Mr. 
Collins took occasion to visit the expo- 
sition at San Diego before returning to 
his office in St. Louis. 





POMEROY VISITS 


Brenton C. Pomeroy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Byron-Weston paper mills, 
well known manufacturers of rag-con- 
tent papers, spent a week on the Pacific 
Coast recently, visiting the trade in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. 


+++ + 


HAWLEY MAKING TINTED 
CHEVIOT BRISTOLS 


The Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
of Oregon City, Oregon, recently put on 
pe market a line of tinted cheviot bris- 
tols. 

The new line, according to Arthur G. 
Hosfeldt, sales manager, is being offered 
in blue, green, canary, gray, orange, tan. 
red and mandarin, the wide choice of 
colors satisfying a variety of printing 
needs. 

Mr. Hosfeldt reports that the new 
bristol line is being favorably received by 
printers and consequently jobbers in the 
Pacific Coast states are putting in stocks 
of the new papers. 





*A COAST-WIDE PAPER SERVICE” 


The above caption heads a two-page 
spread appearing in the November is- 
sues of Western Advertising and Pacific 
Printer, featuring photographs of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne’s fifteen jobbing houses 
which are strategically located in five 
western states. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne in their ad- 
vertisement emphasize the points that 
each division is adequately stocked, ef- 
ficiently operated and manned by ex- 
perienced personnel. 

Mention is made that the organization 
is now in its 80th year of service to 
paper buyers in the West. 





WRAPPING PAPER GROUP 
REORGANIZES 


The wrapping paper distributors of 
Los Angeles and vicinity have formally 
reorganized, under the name of the 
“Paper Trade Conference of Southern 
California,” a group separate and apart 
from the printing paper end of the 
business. 

They have adopted a constitution and 
by-laws, and now have 15 active members. 

B. Reynolds is secretary-treasurer, 
there being no other officers. 

The fine paper group started confer- 
ences the last week in October which 
were expected to continue until the mid- 
dle of November, to reorganize as the 
“Printing Paper Conference of South- 
ern California.” 





PAUL BUTLER 


Paul Butler of the Butler Paper Co., 
Chicago, and Norman Altman of the 
same company, were in Los Angeles the 
last week of October looking into local 
market conditions, and visiting their 
branch, the Sierra Paper Co. They 
went on to San Francisco from the south- 
ern city. 





JACK SMITH 


Jack Smith of the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co. mill at Oregon City. was in 
Los Angeles the last of October, and is 
understood to have taken in the U.C.- 
U.C.L. A. football game on Nov. 2, be- 
ing well pleased by the result. Mr. Smith 
is a former University of California man. 


REPS SELECT CLUB NAME 


“Paper Mill Men’s Club” was the 
name selected by Los Angeles mill rep- 
resentatives at their noon business meet- 
ing Oct. 24 in the Terminal Produce 
Club, as the future official designation 
of their group. The new name, pro- 
posed by President Frank Philbrook, was 
selected by a wide margin in the popular 
vote of the 37 members present, and 
hia its sponsor a prize of five dol- 
ars. 


The October gathering was arranged 
by Louis Wanka of Pacific Coast Paper 
Mills, Tom Lyons of the Diamond Match 
Co. and C. Francis Jenkins of Kimberly- 
Clark, and the committee functioned 
perfectly. 


Lester Remmers presented his formal 
report on the September high jinks for 
the jobbers. announcing that there had 
been 167 paper men present, and that 
the committee ended up with moncy in 
the bank, a novel situation reflecting 
credit on the management of the affair. 


Out-of-town guests at the meeting 
included Elmer Lourett of the California 
Container Corp., Emeryville, Calif., and 
Andy Cochran of Dill & Collins, San 
Francisco. 

The committee named to handle the 
November evening meeting in Russell 
Attridge, Frank Gladden and Charles 


Brouse. 


Russell Attridge, November committee 
chairman, has set the meeting date as 
Nov. 22. The dinner will be held at 
the Nickabob Cafe, Ninth and Western 


in Los Angeles. 





GENERAL TAKES ON BLOTTING 
LINE 


H. D. Bean, vice-president and general 
manager of the General*Paper Co., San 
Francisco, announces his firm has just 
been named California distributors for 
the Joseph H. Parker & Son Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., oldest manufacturers of 
blotting paper in the United States. This 
is the first time the Parker company has 
had direct representation on the Pacific 
Coast. 





LIKES PAPER GAME 


“The paper business is the highest 
type of industry, even higher than the 
professions or banking,” says B. F. Blat- 
teis, California Paper Co., San Francisco. 
“Fortunes have been made in paper, for 
profits are long and paper is a commod- 
ity that is used constantly. 


“You don’t need to know anything to 
sell coarse paper, but it takes men of 
the highest intelligence to deal in fine 
printing papers, for these papers are sold 
on a quality basis. You'll find unusually 
smart men in paper houses everywhere 
for only smart men can tell the differ- 
ence in grades and know the real value 
of papers.” 
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BONESTELL ISSUES NEW SAMPLE 
CASE 


Charles Pritchard, sales manager of 
Bonestell & Co., San Francisco paper 
jobbers, is very proud of a new paper 
sample case the house was just isued at a 
big cost. This case is just big enough 
to fit conveniently onto a paper buyer’s 
desk and it contains bound books show- 
ing each item carried by the Bonestell 
house in stock. There are book papers, 
bonds, covers and the like, all in letter- 
size and each marked distinctly, with the 
higher priced items being in the front 
of the books. And no matter how each 
book lays, it can readily be distinguished 
because of the title being printed on 
both sides of the edges, front and back, 


inside and outside. 





WYLIE ADDS LINE 
C. H. Wylie, San Francisco, paper mill 
representative, reports he has just added 
the cover, text and special paper line of 
the Advertisers Paper Mills of Holyoke, 
Mass. Mr. Wylie already had the Rex 
Paper Co. and Revere Paper Co. 





MIELKE VISITS HAWAII 
A vacation trip to Honolulu was en- 
joyed this fall by O. W. Mielke, San Fran- 
cisco, general manager of Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne. With Mrs. Mielke, he sail- 
ed on the steamer “Lurline” Oct. 15 and 
expected to return on the “Malolo” on 


Nov. 7 





KIECKHEFER MOVING PLANT 


The Kieckhefer Container Co. is mov- 
ing its corrugated paper box plant from 
Wilmington, Calif., to the 900 block on 
East Slauson St. in Los Angeles. They 
will occupy a new building of their own 
which is now being constructed. Floor 
space will total 40,000 sq. ft. 

Machinery will be moved from the 
Wilmington plant about Dec. 1, and some 
new equipment will be added 

P. H. Owen is the local plant manager 
for Kieckhefer. Headquarters of the 
company are in Milwaukee. 





MAXWELLS CELEBRATE 


David L. Maxwell, San Francisco, Pa- 
cific Coast manager for The Tissue Co., 
is now a grandfather! Also his son and 
business associate, R. R. Maxwell, and 
Mrs. Maxwell, Jr., are the proud parents 
of a brand new baby boy. Grandfather 
and father came through the negotiations 
in good condition—and so did the 
mother and child. 


EVERETT ENLARGES OFFICES 


Everett Pulp & Paper Co. has recently 
rearranged its San Francisco offices and 
added a room for its staff of six and Lou 
Murray, sales manager, who now makes 
his headquarters at that point. One of 
the additions is a reception room, pre- 
sided over by Miss Helen Harron, who 
has served the company in San Fran- 
cisco longer than any other person on 
the staff. 





OUT OF TOWN 

“Both bosses are out of town,” said the 
elevator man at the Cunard Building, 
San Francisco, when PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY called for news 
from that building’s two paper manu- 
facturing tenants. George L. Rodier, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., was 
in Seattle in October, and W. J. McCor- 
mick, American Writing Paper Co., was 
in Los Angeles. 





CASSADY 


Hal D. Cassady, representative of the 
Pacific Waxed Paper Co., Seattle, re- 
turned to his office in Los Angeles early 
in October, after a trip of three weeks 
covering Arizona, New Mexico arid Nor- 
thern Texas. 





ZELLERBACH PRAISES 
ASSOCIATION WORK 


Harold L. Zellerbach, president of the 
National Paper Trade Association, re- 
cently returned to his San Francisco 
home from the organization’s 1935 fall 
convention at Chicago and spoke glow- 
ingly of the splendid work being ac- 
complished by this body. 

“No longer do we have to apologize 
for the activities of our association,” he 
said. “It is now a splendidly-functioning 
unit and our commodity committees are 
bending every effort toward ‘Protecting 
Merchant Interests.’ In fact this ‘Protect- 
ing Merchant Interests’ has become sort 
of a slogan. 

“Membership in this body is an in- 
valuable asset—and the quicker every 
paper merchant, small or large, affiliates 
himself with the National Paper Trade 
Association, that all important objective 
of ‘Protecting Merchant Interests’ will be 
arrived at sooner.” 

Mr. Zellerbach commented favorably 
on the constructive work being done by 
Mr. Hewins, recently engaged as an as- 
sistant secretary to do field work, espe- 
cially in areas where local associations 
have encountered difficulties. 

As president of the national body, Mr. 
Zellerbach was particularly pleased with 
the fact that the 1935 Chicago meeting 
recorded a new high in attendance rec- 
ords, emphasizing again the growing im- 
portance of the organization. 





Ben Levison, San Francisco paper 
mill representative, recently took his 
family on an automobile business and 
pleasure trip to the Pacific Northwest 
and Canada. 





T. J. Finerty, San Francisco, general 
sales manager of the wrapping paper 
department of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
was in the east in October with Harold 
L. Zellerbach, president of the company. 





After being located for 35 years at 
643 Front St., San Francisco, the Fulton 
Paper Co. recently moved to 441 Wash- 
ington St. This company is owned by 
Guy G. Olivi and R. J. Olivi, brothers. 
They handle paper, bags and twine. 


HUELAT MAKES HOLE-IN-ONE 
Walter W. Huleat, Los Angeles print- 


ing paper department manager for 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, recently at- 
tained golfing fame when he made a 
hole-in-one at Del Monte during the 
California state amateur tournament. He 
won the eighth flight in the contest. 
Ever since then he has been receiving 
congratulations and gifts from many 
friends. 

The accomplishment seems to run in 
the family, for just a week later Mrs. 
Huelat went out and made a hole-in-one 
in a ladies’ tournament match. 





SMITH VISITS COAST 
Carlton Smith, head of the American 
Envelope Co., West Carrolton, Ohio, ar- 
rived in Los Angeles early in November 
on his annual tour of the Pacific Coast. 





BISHOP TRAVELS 
Robert C. Bishop, San Francisco, paper 
mill representative, left in October for 
an eastern trip during which he will visit 
the plants for whom he sells. 





BURGEE 
Henry Burgee, Parsons Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., was a recent San Fran- 
cisco visitor. 





PARAFFINE PROFITS RISE 


The Parafiine Companies report for 
the third quarter of this year a net profit 
of $601,060 after taxes and charges, com- 
pared with a profit of $370,663 in the 
same quarter last year. 





Efficiency 


Employees 


is determined to a large de- 
by condititons under 
which they work. 


See that your employes have 
adequate light wherever 
they use their eyes. You'll 
find they will do their work 
more efficiently — and in 
less time, under such con- 
ditions. 
Our Lighting Service De- 
partment will gladly assist 
you in working out your 
lighting problems. This 


service is free to our 
customers. 


= 
Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company 


“To Best Serve the 
Public Interest” 
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Definite 
Advantages 


You will find the Orr a better water 
extractor—a better felt—reducing 
to a minimum the work on the 
dryer. 


You will find that Orr felts last 
longer—reducing the annual felt 
bill by hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of dollars. 


The above statements can very eas- 
ily be proved—have been proved 
in mills sufficiently interested to 
conduct operating tests—first on 
one make of felt, then on another. 


Put on a test in your own mill. Give 
the Orr brand of felts an oppor- 
tunity to prove that they are a su- 
perior make. 


Complete line in all required sizes 
and weaves, including endless felts 
up to 86 feet in length. 


The ORR FELT and 
BLANKET COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 


WALTER S. HODGES 
414 Terminal Sales Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


SEPTEMBER PULP IMPORTS UP 


Importations of wood pulp into the United States increased 
during September compared with the several previous months 
and, in fact, rose to a higher level than in any preceding 
month this year with the single exception of January last. 

According to preliminary figures issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, chemical pulp imports in September 
reached a total of 148,114 short tons of 2,000 pounds, air dry 
weight, valued at $5,748.988, compared with 135, 508 short 
tons of a declared value of $5,344,071 in August this year, 
and 124,591 long tons of a value of $4,971,827 in September 
last year, also comparing with 160,103 short tons imported in 
January of this year for the largest month’s receipts of chemi- 
cal pulp up to September this year. 

The September arrivals brought the total for the first nine 
months of 1935 up to 1,146,270 short tons of chemical pulp, 
contrasted with 1,040,616 long tons imported in the corres- 
ponding period of 1934. 

Imports of unbleached sulphite were particularly heavy in 
September, amounting to 55,015 short tons, valued at $1,892,- 
861. Arrivals of bleached sulphite totaled 36,708 short tons 
of a value of $1,871,269, while unbleached sulphate or kraft 
pulp reecipts were 46,732 short tons of a value of $1,407,466, 
and bleached sulphate imports were 8,761 short tons of a 
value of $537,538. 





PRODUCTION RATIOS UP 


Production ratios for October show an increase compared 
with production ratios for October, 1934, according to a bul- 
letin from the American Paper & Pulp Association. 


Comparative Weekly Summaries 
Current Weeks, 1935 Corresponding Weeks, 1934 
October 5 2% October 6 
October 12 39% October 13 
October 19___..._____..74.99 October 20 
October 26 ‘ October 27 





POSTAGE METER TAPE HEARING HELD ON NOV. 15 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration held a public 
hearing on November 15, 1935, at Washington, D. C., where 
interested parties were heard on the following questions: (1) 
whether the payment of the processing tax: upon cotton is 
causing, or will cause, to the processors or producers thereot 
disadvantages in competition from postage meter tape and 
other types of gummed paper tape, by reason of excessive 
shifts in consumption between such commodities or products 
thereof; (2) whether the definition of gummed paper tape 
now in force should be revised to give effect to recent de- 
velopments in the gumming industry. 


The Adjustment Act provides that if the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds, after investigation and opportunity for hear- 
ing to interested parties, that disadvantages in competition 
exist, or will exist, he shall proclaim such finding and shall 
specify a compensating tax rate on the processing of the com- 
modity necessary to prevent such disadvantages in competition. 
In no case can the tax imposed upon such competing com- 
modity exceed that imposed, per equivalent unit on the basic 
agricultural commodity. 








+OTEL Ti 
EAREMONT Jie 


Tennis, riding, golf, dancing, quiet 

nights to insure sound sleep. Ex- 

cellent meals at moderate family 

prices. Large rooms with bath 

$2.00 and $2.50 overlooking Golden 

Gate. Convenient to all Bay cities. 
Write for booklet. 


Claude C. Gillum, Manager-Lessee 


“BERKELEY 








